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ADELAIDE O'KEEFE, 


To clearing out some old depositories I find the 
following “‘ statement of claim ” 


3, Spring-place Hill, Southampton, 
Sat., 15 April, 1848, 

GentLemex,—I thank you for your letter received 
this morning referring me (as did the late Mr. Harvey) 
to Mr, Taylor and the Revd. Mr. Gilbert, I have written 
to both gentlemen, reminding them that I had applied 
to both in April, 1844, on the subject of * Original Poems,’ 
since which time they have received 440/. and I nota 
rhilling, tho’ my 34 Poems still continue a part of every 
edition from the year 1804 to the present time. I might 
have received from Mr, William Darton about 60/. in the 
first instance, rather lees, and 30/. more in 1818, and 102, 
from Mr. Samuel Darton in 1834, making in all a sum 
under 100/, Their answer will determine me what to 
io—but xo recourse to law. I subjoin a list of my 34 
Poems, which Rev. Mr. Gilbert says “I have a right to 
withdraw at my pleasure”; whilst Mr, Taylor says 
“Some years since a considerable number of the Contri- 
tions of ‘ Adelaide’ were removed from the volumes and 
the vacancies supplied,”’ This is a mistake ; not one has 
cver been removed, as the following list will show, This 


34 Poems for which Adelaide O'Keeffe [sic] received 
under One Hundred Pounds from the date of the first 
publication in 1804 to the present time, April, 1848. 

Vol, /, 
. The Child's Monitor. 
The Boys and the Apple Tree, 
. The Wooden Doll and the Wax Doll 
Idle Richard and the Goat. 

. Never play with Fire, 

The Truant Boys. 

George and the Chimney Sweeper 

. The Butterfly. 

9. The Redbreast’s Petition, 

. The Nightingale, 

. The Lark. 

2, James and the Shoulder of Mutton. 

. False Alarms, 

. Sophia's Foolscap, 

Vol. II 
5, Rising in the Morning. 
3. Going to Bed at Night, 
. Frances keeps her Promise: 
. My Old Shoes. 
9. To George pulling Bude, 
. A New Year’s Gift. 
. The Cruel Thorn, 
2. Nimble Dick. 

. The Linnet’s Nest. 

. The Italian Greyhound. 

25, The Use of Sight. 

3. The Morning's Task. 

. The Oak. 

28, Careless Matilda. 

29. The Mushroom Girl, 

30. Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, 

31. The Vine, 

32, Ruin and Succese, 

33. Dew and Hail, 

34, Crust and Crumb 

This interesting and pathetic letter was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Messrs. Harvey & Darton, publishers, 
Gracechurch Street.” We often read of the woes 
of authors and the oppression of publishers, but 
here the latter maligned class is blameless. The 
Mr. Taylor referred to was the Jate author of ‘The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ &c. The writer 
was daughter to John O'Keefe, dramatist, who 
died at Southampton in 1833. 

I notice a query (7 S. ii. 9) after the drama- 
tist’s address at Chichester, and the name is 
spelled with one f only. 

Sir J. A. Picton (6S. x. 172) will, as well as 
Cou, Pripgavux (7™ §, iii. 225), be interested in 
the two statements of Miss O’Keefe, that the 
book ‘Original Poems’ was first published in 1804. 
The entry at Stationers’ Hall runs thus :— 

Property of Author—Share: Whole.—Aug. 15, 1805, 


DOI Ome COND 





| 


Then entered for his Copy Original Poems for Infant 
Minds, by Several Young Persons. 2 vols, Recd 11 
copies. —GEo, GREENHILL, 


ia the substance of the two letters I received in April,| It will be observed that no authors’ names are 


1844, from Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Taylor. I only returned 
to England last year. I have written amicably, and 
sincerely hope a sense of justice may incline them to 
arrange amicably with me. 
Iam, gentlemen, yr obt servt, 
ADELAIDE O’Kgerre [sic]. 


given. I have ascertained that there was no pre- 
vious entry for copyright, and the entry of ‘Rhymes 
for the Nursery’ follows sharp in 1806. 

I have also possession of two draft agreements, 
both dated November 28, running fer fourteen 
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years from December 15, 1818. So the lapse of 
an assumed period of fourteen years for a previous 
transaction lands us in 1804, thus confirming Miss 
O’Keefe’s statements. 

These agreements are (1) between William Dar- 
ton, Joseph Harvey, Samuel Darton, and the Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert, of Kingston-upon-Hall, and Ann, 
his wife. It was witnessed by “Spedding Cur- 
wen,” and schedules ‘My Mother’ and others, 
forty-nine in all, being Mrs. Gilbert’s contribu- 
tions to the two volumes, Terms, 100/. bonus, 
and 301. perannum.* (2) Betweeu the same firm 
of traders and Jane Taylor, of Ongar; the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor the elder; and Isaac Taylor the 
younger. Jane Taylor schedules forty-three pieces, 
and the pair of Isaacs schedule six between them. 

I have three sets of the entire work, of different 
dates, with a complete analysis of authorship, fully 
prepared for reference. These I should like to 
deposit in the British Museum ; but the autho- 
rities are so squeamish about “ space and expense 
of preservation” that I think it is time for the 
public to prepare a supplementary institution to 
take the overflow. 

With special reference to the popularity of ‘ My 
Mother,’ I drew attention to the rival claims of 
Miss O'Keefe in the Atheneum, p. 762, Decem- 
ber 5, 1874. No doubt the pathos of Mrs. Gilbert 
does stand first in the collection, and when I be- 
came cognizant of the details I was informed that 
as society progressed Miss O’Keefe’s productions 
were considered “ vulgar.” Icall them humorous; 
but the fact remains that she got the cold shoulder, 
because it was the Taylors’ interest to make a family 
concern of it. 

The following is a complete list of signatures :— 

1. Ann, Mrs. Gilbert. 

2. Jane, i.¢, “Q. Q.,” Miss Taylor. 

Adelaide, Miss O’Keefe. 

T., 4.4, the father, Isaac Taylor, primus. 

J. T., Jane Taylor, same as No. 2. 

I. T., Isaac Taylor, second of the name. 
Little B., 7. e., Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet. 
A. T., i.e, Ann Taylor, No. 1 as above. 
have heard that Jeffries Taylor had some 
om in the compilation, but there is no evidence. 
t appears certain that Miss O'Keefe had no share 
in composing the later venture, ‘ Rhymes for the 
Nursery,’ the authorship of which is at present an 
impenetrable secret of the “ family pen.” 

A. Hatt. 


rt I P Go 





FEMALE POETS, FROM SAPPHO TO MRS. 
BROWNING, 


I have made out a list of female poets. I shall 
be greatly obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will 





* I confess to some scruple in publishing this para- 
graph ; but as I copy Miss O' Keefe's statement of figures 
t is perhaps only equitable to give exact deteils, and the 
public can compare the facts, 


supply dates where omitted, and corrections where 
needed. 

Phemonoe.—A Greek poetess of the period ante- 
Homeric. Said to be a myth, as Orpheus, Museus, 

Erinna.—B.c. 612. Greek poetess; friend of 
Sappho; died when only nineteen. She wrote 
epic poems ; the chief was ‘The Distaff,’ of three 
hundred lines ; only four extant. Born in island 
of Rhodes, or Telos ; lived on isle of Lesbos, 

Sappho.—s.c. 600. Ranked with Alcrus as 
leader of the ancient school of lyric poetry; a 
native of Lesbos; her father was Scamandrony- 
mus ; she had three brothers ; she was not only 
contemporary with Alczeus, but in friendly inter- 
course with him, as is shown by the existing frag- 
ments of their poetry. 

Cleobuline.—About p.c. 550. Danghter of 
Cleobulus of Lindus ; composed riddles in hexa- 
meter verses ; her father wrote riddles and lyric 
poems. Did Cleobuline write any other kind of 
verse ? 

Telesilla.—s.c, 510. Of Argos ; celebrated as a 
lyric poetess and a heroine ; took up arms at the 
head of a band of women in the war of Argos 
against Sparta ; a statue erected in her honour in 
temple of Aphrodite at Argos ; the emblems were 
those of a poetess and heroine. 

Myrtis.—x.c. 490. Friend of Corinna ; lyric 
poetess; native of Anthedon, in Beotia; Corinna 
alludes to her as an instructress of Pindar ; there 
were statues in honour of her in many parts of 
Greece (qy. where /). 

Erinna.—Another Greek poetess mentioned by 
Eusebius, Bishop of Czsarea, the historian. Con- 
temporary with Demosthenes and Philip of Mace- 
don in fourth century B.c. 

Praxilla.— B.c. 450. Of Sicyon; a lyric poetess; 
belonged to the Dorian school of lyric poetry; one 
of the nine poetesses called “ lyric muses.” 

Cornelia,—Mother of the Gracchi (qy. did she 
write any poems ? 

Corinna.—s.c. 490. Greek poetess of Tanagra, 
in Beeotia ; instructress of Pindar; gained a victory 
over him at public games at Thebes ; wrote prin- 
cipally lyric poetry ; a few fragments only extant. 
Moero or Myro.—s.c. 300. A poetess of Byzan- 
tium, wife of Andromachus Philologus, mother of 
tragic poet Homerus. She wrote epic, elegiac, and 
lyric poems, 

Sempronia.—First century. Wife of D. Junius 


part in Catiline’s conspiracy. (Qy. what poems }) 
Sulpicia—Towards close of first century. A 
man poetess ; wrote amatory poems to her hus- 
band Calenus; also a satirical poem of seventy 
hexameters on Domitian’s edict (?). 

Eudocia.—a.p. pre-421 (when married to the 
Emperor Theodosius II.)-460 (died at Jerusalem). 
Daughter of the sophist Leontius; supposed tc 
have written the poem ‘ Homero-Centones.’ 











Brutus ; of great literary accomplishments ; took , 
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Falconia, Proba.—Fourth century. Latin poetess; 
composed a cento from Virgil, and the history of 
Christ in verse. 

Abbassa.—Eighth century. Sister of the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid ; married Giafar, his vizier ; 
wrote Arabic verses on her love for him. 

Mary. —An Anglo-Norman poetess of thirteenth 
century. Born in France; lived chiefly in England; 
wrote a collection of fables called ‘ Yeopet’ (the 
little ASsop). 

Catherine of Siena,—1347-1380. A saint in 
the Romish calendar ; was a dyer’s daughter ; she 
asin an important part in the schism of 1378 
(vide). 

Colonna, Vittoria.—1490-1547. Called “ the 
model of Italian matrons”; elegant poetess. 

Abbe, Louise.—Sixteenth century. A poetess 
of France, surnamed “‘ La belle Cordonniére.” 

Ammanati, Laura Battiferrii—1513-1589. A 

tess of considerable reputation ; she was elected 
a member of the Academy of Intronati, at Siena. 

Killegrew, Lady Catherine. —1530-1600. Wasa 
lady of great accomplishments ; mistress of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages. 

Fonte, Moderato.—1555-1592. Poetess and 
authoress of Venice ; poems, ‘II Floridoro,’ ‘ Pas- 
sion and Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

Margaret of France. —Queen of Navarre, 
daughter of Henry II., 1552-1615. Wrote very 
agreeable poems and ‘Memoirs’; she was very ac- 
complished. 

La Cerda, Bernard, Donna.—1595-1644. A 
Portuguese poetess and dramatist; she taught 
Latin to children of Philip III. of Spain. 

Seymour, Margaret, Anne, Jane.—Daughters 
of the Duke of Somerset ; of the sixteenth cen- 
tary. (Qy. dates of birth and death ?) 

Baroni, Leonara.— Seventeenth century. A 
famous Italian singer ; poetess ; daughter of the 
fair Adriana of Mantua. 

Sidney, Mary (C. of Pembroke).—Sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney ; died 1621. She wrote an ‘ Elegy’ 
on her departed brother, a pastoral dialogue in 
praise of Queen Elizabeth, and a ‘ Discourse of 
Life and Death.’ 

Schurman, Anna Maria de.—1607-1678& A 
German authoress and poetess ; understood Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew ; her ‘ Opuscula’ printed in 

1652 ; disciple of Labadie. 

Wharton, Anne.—Died 1685. Wife of Thomas, 
Marquis of Wharton ; distinguished poetess in 
the reign of Charles II.; poems included in Dry- 
den’s and Nichols’s collection. 

Behn, Aphra.—Died 1689. Wrote histories, 
plays, and novels ; became associate with Prince 
Oroonoko at Surinam ; published his story; acted 
as English spy at Antwerp in 1666. 

Fayette, Mary Magdalena, Countess de la.— 
1632-1692. Wrote the romances of ‘ Zuide,’ 





‘Princess of Cleves,’ ‘Prince de Montpensier,’ | poetess ; poems, memoirs, letters, and essays, 


‘Memoirs,’ and a ‘ History of Henrietta of Eng- 
land, &c. (Qy. what poems ?) 

Deshoulieres, Antoinette.—1633-1694. A dis- 
tinguished French poetess of reign of Louis XIV.; 
called the ‘Tenth Muse” and ‘‘ French Calliope”; 
all kinds of poesy hers ; she excelled in the idyll 
and eclogue. 

Killegrew, Anne.—1660-1685. Distinguished 
in painting; pious; poems published in 1686; 
Dryden prefixed an elegiac ode. 

Bernard, Catherine. —1662-1712. French novel- 
ist, poetess, and dramatist ; tragedies, ‘Brutus’ 
and ‘ Laodamia’; member of Academy of Ricovatri 
at Padua, and friend of Fontenelle. 

Thomas, Elizabeth.—1675-1730. An English 
poetess; gave offence to Pope; mentioned as 
Corinna in the ‘ Dunciad,’ to no honour. 

Manley, Mary de la Rivitre.—Of Guernsey; 
died 1724. Poetess, dramatist ; her political writ- 
ings and satirical dramas brought her into trouble ; 
in favour with Tories of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Williams, Anna.—1706-1783. Poetess and 
miscellaneous writer ; friend of Dr. 8. Johnson ; 
lost her sight ; lived and died under his roof. 

Dubocage, Marie Anne le Page.—1710~1802. 
Talented French authoress ; member of academies 
of Rome, Bologna, Padua, Lyons, and Rouen ; 
wrote poems, tragedies, and epics; translated 
* Paradise Lost’ and Pope. 

Pilkington, Leetitia.—1712-1750. Daughter of 
a Dublin physician, Dr. Van Lewen; wrote a 
tragedy, comedy, memoirs of her own life, and 

ems. 

Piozzi, Mrs. (Mrs. Thrale).—1739-1821. Great 
friend of Dr. Johnson ; wrote anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson, her ‘ Autobiography,’ letters, and ‘ The 
Three Warnings,’ a poem. 

Cowley, Mrs. Hannah.—1743-1809. Poetess 
and dramatist ; famous on account of her ‘ Belle’s 
Stratagem’ and ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Husband.’ 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia. —1743-1825. Wrote 
‘ Essays on Romance’ and poems. 

More, Hannah.—1745-1833. Eminentauthoress; 
plays; a pastoral drama; and a fine novel, ‘Cue'ebs 
in Search of a Wife’; wrote moral essays. 

Genlis, Félicité Stéphanie, Countess de.—1746- 
1830. At four years of age a canoness in chapter 
of Aix ; wrote in all styles of literature, 

Seward, Anne. — 1747-1809. Profited from 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson; wrote a poetical 
novel, sonnets, and a ‘ Life of Dr. Darwin.’ 

Smith, Charlotte.—1749-1806. Novelist and 
poetess ; her husband, a West Indian merchant, 
being ruined, her talents supported him and 
family. 

Yearsley, Anne.—1750-1820. Poetical and 
dramatic writer; at first a milk-woman; assisted 
by Hannah More ; poems, ‘ Ear! Godwin,’ &e. 

Grant, Mrs. Anne.—1755-1838. Authoress and 
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Williams, Helen Maria.—1762-1827. Poetess, 
writer of historical, political, and general litera- 
ture. 

Baillie, Joanna,—1762-1851. Poetess,authoress, 
and dramatist; she was surnamed ‘‘the Lady 
Bountiful.” 

Bandettini, Teresa. —Born 1763, died in the nine- 
teenth century. An Italian poetess ; first an opera 
dancer ; wrote ‘The Death of Adonis,’ a poem ; 
and ‘ II Polidoro,’ a tragedy. 

Staél, Anne Germaine, Madame de.—1766- 
1817. Celebrated French authoress ; daughter of 
Necker, the financier ; plays, letters, novels, poli- 
tical writings, &c. 

Opie, Mrs. Amelia.—1769-1853. Novelist and 
poetess ; in 1825 became a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Nairn, Lady.—1766-1845. Poetess (Scotch) ; 
— of ‘Land o’ the Leal’ and other Scotch 

8. 

Procter, Adelaide Ann.—1835-1864. Daughter 
of Barry Cornwall; wrote lyric verse. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley.—1836-1879. An ex- 
cellent writer of religious poems. 

Pichter, Caroline.—A German poetess; she 
composed poems in her youth ; lived 1769 to 1843. 

Dacier, Mrs. Anne.—French writer ; translator 
of some Greek poets. Lived 1654 to 1720. 

Inchbald, Mrs.—1753-1821. Dramatist, and 
authoress of ‘ Nature and Art’; an actress, and 
married to an actor. 

Hofland, Mrs. Barbara.—1770-1844. Poetess 
and novelist ; twice a widow; she established a 
school at Harrogate. 

Porter, Anna Maria.—1781-1832. Novelist 
and poetess; friend of Scott in his youth; her 
novels were the outcome of his suggestions. 

Hemans, Mrs, Felicia.—1793-1835. One of our 
greatest poetesses ; wrote verses at nine years of 
age ; knew classical and modern languages ; very 
much beloved. 

Taylor, Anne.—-1782-1866. Authoress and 
poetess ; tales and poems, very instructive and of 
much merit, mostly for the young. 

Taylor, Jane.—1783-1824. Sister of the above, 
and joint author of tales and poems. 

Mitford, Mary Russell.—1786-1835, She wrote 
tales, essays, dramas, poems, and a novel, ‘ Ather- 
ton.’ 
Southey, Mrs. C. A. Bowles. —1787-1854. A 
distinguished poetess ; wife of the poet Southey ; 
she wrote novelettes ; for twenty years she pub- 
lished anonymously. 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna.—1797-1860. Authoress, 
translator. (Did she write any poems ?) 

Pardoe, Julia. —1806-1862. Poetess, novelist, 
historian, and romancist ; wrote poetry in her 
thirteenth year. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs.— 1808-1877. Poetess ; 
one of the three celebrated daughters of Thomas 


Sheridan ; wrote ‘The Undying One,’ her finest 

m. 

Browning, Mrs. E. Barrett.—1809-1861. The 
greatest of English poetesses ; composed poems 
when seventeen years old; the principal poems 
are ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ ‘ The 
Dream of Exile,’ &c. 

Coleridge, Sara.—1803-1852. Daughter of the 
poet Coleridge ; educated by poet Southey, her 
uncle ; inherited much of the fertile genius of her 
father. 

Eliot, George (née Mary Ann Cross).—Died 
1880, aged sixty years. The first of our female 
prose writers ; poem of ‘The Spanish Gypsy.’ 

Cook, Eliza. — 1818 (?)- . Wrote many 

ms. 

Bronté, Charlotte, 1816-1855; Anne, 1848; 
Emily, 1849. Novelists and poetesses. 

Girardin, Delphine Gay, Madame Emile de,— 
1804-1855. French poetess ; wrote at seventeen; 
her great reputation rested on her ‘ Lettres 
Parisiennes.’ 

Landon, Mrs. Letitia Elizabeth.—1802- 1838. 
An English poetess ; at thirteen wrote poems ; 
very popular and loved ; went to Africa with her 
husband Mr. Geo. Maclean, Governor of Cape 
Coast Castle; found dead on the floor of her 
apartment a year after. (Did she poison herself ’) 

Howitt, Mrs. B.— 1804 (?). Poetess, 
authoress, and translator; also a novelist; ac- 
— several of the Northern languages, Swedish, 

c. 


Stuart-Wortley, Lady Emmeline.—1806-1855. 
Daughter of the Duke of Rutland ; composed at 
an early age ; she also wrote light literature; died 
at Beyrout from the kick of a mule which threw 
her while riding near Jerusalem. 

Barnard, Lady Anne.—1750-1825 ; author of 
* Auld Robin Gray.’ 

Hoole, Barbara.—When born and deceased ? 

Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of.— 1624 (/)- 
1673; a very voluminous writer; poems, plays 
(tragedies and comedies), letters, and metaphysical 
writings. 

Greenwell, Dora.—Poetess ; died 1882. (Qy. 
when born, and where ?) 

Ludvigsen, Anna Kristiane.—Danish patriotic 
poetess ; died 1884, aged ninety-six. 

Carey, Alice.—An American authoress ; born 
near Cincinnati in 1822 ; she, in conjunction with 
her sister, Phoebe Carey, composed poems. Are 
these sisters still living ? 

I have given ninety names, and will forward 
a second list in due time. 

Hersert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 
[This list may be extended almost interminably—far 
beyond any limits we can afford. The names of English 
— alone would probably fill a number of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
he insertion ofja second list is not accordingly gua- 
ran 
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‘Tue Exotish Diatecr Dictionary.’ (See 
7% §. iii. 322.)—I shall be glad to be allowed a 
few words of explanation as to the proposed ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary.’ 

The English Dialect Society had nothing what- 
ever to do with the present arrangement. It was 
wholly my own, but has received the Society’s 
approval. 

Mr. Smythe Palmer bas most kindly acceded to 
my request to superintend the collection of mate- 
rial for the ‘ Dictionary,’ to correspond with con- 
tributors, and to arrange the material as it comes 
in. It is really the work of a sub-editor; but it 
would obviously be absurd to give him the title 
of sub-editor so long as no editor is appointed to 
do the final work of adding the etymologies and 
preparing the whole definitely for press.j 

This being so, it is also obvious that the com- 
plaint as to Mr. Palmer’s etymologies being occa- 
sionally untenable has really nothing to do with the 
matter at present. It will, however, be extremely 
difficult to find another Dr. Murray, and I confess 
that I do not quite know where to look. All this 
can wait if we may only be allowed to continue 
our work without needless questioning. 

I find that two of the mistakes attributed to 
Mr, Palmer are my own. It was I who said that 
the Spanish boxar is connected with our “ box 
the compass.” I copied this from Dr. Mahn, not 
knowing any better. I was also guilty of connect- 
ing gilly with the Irish cetle, a servant. Besides 
this, I got into trouble with the word badger. 

I do not think Mr. Maynew has quite seized 
the true secret of the historical method. I must 
repeat that it rests upon chronology. It was hardly 
possible to give the results obtained in ‘The New 
English Dictionary’ before that dictionary ap- 
peared. Moreover, the improvement in philology, 
owing to the increased study of phonetics, is now 
so rapid that a man may be forgiven for having 
taid things five years ago that he would now know 
to be absurd. The last ten years has seen a far 
greater advance than the preceding fifty could 
achieve. And surely some of Mr. Palmer’s work 
shows great labour and research. 

I trust that these few words may allay distrust, 
and that those who really have the desire to help 
us at heart will kindly bear in mind that the things 
which we most want just now are money for our 
fand and expressions of good will. But the raising 
of difficulties will not help us at all. 

My own share in the matter is easily explained. 
I undertake the work of a pilot, and know that, if 
trusted, I can bring the ship safely into the deep 
sea, just as I started the Dialect Society, of which 
I was at the outset the sole director. I will then 
resign the work to the captain, a post for which I 
do not pretend to be competent, so that there will 
be no need to protest against my unfitness, But, 
dropping the metaphor, I shall be quite ready, if 





alive and in working order, to be a faithful and 
drudging sub-editor, unpaid and irresponsible. 
Watrter W. SxKear. 
Cambridge. 


Mr. Maruew no doubt is right. He would 
have made a far better editor himself. Few of us 
can lay claim to that immunity from mistake 
which he happily enjoys. Prophecies after the 
event are easy now that three parts of Dr. Murray’s 
great work have appeared. And it is safer not to 
write a book if-one aspires to a character for 
infallibility. A. Suytne Parmer. 


TERCENTENARIES OF Deatus.—April 16, 1887, 
was the three hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Ann, Duchess of Somerset, wife of Edward, Duke 
of Somerset, brother of Henry VIII.’s third wife, 
Queen Jane Seymour, and uncle to Edward VI., 
and some time regent during his minority, but 
afterwards disgraced, condemned of felony in levy- 
ing armed men contrary to law, and sentenced to 
be hanged, but in respect of his quality was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, Jan. 22, 1551. His 
tomb is in St. Nicholas’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. 

Sir Thomas Bromley, Knt., was Privy Councillor 
to Queen Elizabeth and eight years Chancellor, in 
which office he died April 12, 1587, to the grief of 
all good men. The eight children depicted on 
his tomb in the Chapel of St. Paul were all by 
his lady Elizabeth, of the family of Fortescue. 

In the Chapel of Henry VIL, south aisle, is the 
magnificent monument to Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots, erected by her son James I. soon after his 
accession to the English throne. She was beheaded 
in the hall of Fotheringhay Castle,in Northampton- 
shire, Feb, 8, 1587. Her remains were first buried 
in Peterborough Cathedral, but James had her 
body privately removed to this chapel in October, 
1612, under the superintendence of Neile, then 
Dean of Westminster, and buried in a vault 
beneath this monument. The Queen has written 
from Aix-les-Bains intimating that she will be 
happy to patronize an exhibition of the relics of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to be held at Peterborough 
in the summer, in connexion with the celebration 
of the tercentenary of her execution at Fothering- 
hay. Her Majesty asks that a catalogue of the 
relics may be sent her. Dean Perowne is presi- 
dent of the movement. W. Lovett. 

Cambridge, 


Bitpers.—We are told in the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ that this is “a name given by the old 
herbalists to some water plant or plants, cruci- 
ferous or umbelliferous (perhaps Nasturtiwm) ; in 
modern dialects applied locally to water cress, co. 
Derry; water dropwort, Cornwall; cow parsnip, 
Devon (see Britten and Holland).” In addition 
to the quotations for the word given by Dr. 
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Murray, I would cite Cotgrave, s.v. ‘ Persil 
aigrun,” “‘ wild parseley, great water parseley...... 
beldars, belrags.” In ‘Alphita, a Medico-Botan- 
ical Glossary,’ edited with praiseworthy care and 
much learning by Mr. J. L. G. Mowat—a work 
forming one of the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia” 
(Clarendon Press, 1887)—our word is discussed 
s.v. “Berula,” p. 21, note 8: the co. Derry form 
is there stated to be biller. What is the etymo- 
logy of bilder or biller? Biller is a pronun- 
ciation of the Irish biolar, older biorar, water cress, 
a word appearing in Old Irish in the form biror 
(see Windisch, ‘ Irische Texte,’ 1880), and identical 
with the modern Welsh berwr. The Irish biorar 
is obviously derived from bior, water, a word with 
numerous derivatives, as may be seen in O'Reilly’s 
* Dictionary.’ And now comes the question, What 
is the origin of this Irish bior, water (Old Irish 
bir)? It is important to note that both in Irish 
and Scotch Gaelic bior appears to be used espe- 
cially in the sense of a well, a spring, running 
water; bior, in fact, has precisely the same mean- 
ing as the Germ. quelle, a spring, fountain (O.H.G. 
quella). I would suggest that bior is also in 
form etymologically identical with quélla. The 
Celtic and the Teutonic words may both be 
referred to an Indo-Germanic root gel (or quel). 
This velar g is very commonly labialized and repre- 
sented by 6 in Greek and Celtic, and is regularly 
represented in Teutonic by kw (qu). For further 
illustration of this etymology 1 would refer the 
student to Curtius, ‘Greek Etymology,’ fifth 
edition, No. 637, ii. 82, and to Brugmann, 
*Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen,’ § 432. 
A. L. Marnew. 
Oxford. 


Baut-prarine in “ Powres.”"—G. A. S., in 
‘Echoes of the Week’ for February 5, mentions 
some edicts of Elizabeth against ball-playing in St. 
Paul’s, or, as he prefers to call it, “ Powles.” This 
is not the only instance of the powers that were 
interfering to prevent the colliding of churches and 
balls. On the walls of many Italian churches in 
scriptions may still be seen forbidding the playing 
of ‘palla, pallottole, baroni [all games with 
balls] ed ogni altro gioco” in the neighbourhood 
of the sacred edifice. Bigazzi, in his ‘ Iscrizioni e 
Memorie della citts di Firenze’ gives several 
examples. The followiog is one :— 

“Gli spét. SS. otto di guardia e balia della citta di 
Firenze il di XXVI gennaio MDCIVC proibiscono a 
qualsia persona giacare a qual sorte di gioco sonare e 
far strepito in qual si sia modo tanto di giorno che di 
notte vicino al convento de’ mendicanti a braccia cento, 
sotto pena dell’ arbitrio et cattura,”—P. 367, Florence, 
1887. 

The archbishop appears to have shared with “ the 
Eight” the power of posting these threatening 
notices, as one runs, “ L'ill’mo e Rvd’mo Monsig, 





Archivescovo proibisce che nessuno ardisca,” &¢, 
This one is not dated. Ross O’ConneEL, 


Dovauas’s ‘ Reports.’—The following (appa- 
rently) autograph note, written on the fly-leaf of 
the first volume of “ Reports of Cases argued and 
determined in the Court of King’s Bench; in the 
Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first Years of 
the Reign of George III. By Sylvester Douglas, 
Baron Glenbervie. The Fourth Edition, with 
Additions by William Frere, Serjeant at Law” 
(London, 1813, 8vo.), in the British Museum, 
may be of interest to some of the readers of 
‘N. & Q’:— 

Having never read the notes or Advertisement of Mr, 
Serjeant Frere to this Fourth Edition, except a page or 
two after they were printed, I can claim no share in the 
merit of those additions by that learned and respectable 
Editor. I differ from him in the opinion he has ex. 
pressed in the last paragraph of his Advertisement to 
this Edition. If I had thought as he appears to do with 
respect to the Methodica! Digest which formed the Table 
of Principal Matters in the Three Editions published by 
myself I should not have employed the time and thought 
I dedicated to it, nor have swelled the book with the 
number of pages it occupies. GLENBERVIE, 

Whitehall Place, 14 March, 1814. 

G. F. R. B. 


Gaticnani, — The extinction of this family 
should not pass unnoticed. Charles, its founder, 
born at Brescia in 1757, is said to have been a book- 
seller in London; to have married a Londoner, A. §S, 
Parsons, and to have had two sons, John Anthony, 
born 1796, and William, born 1798. In 1799 Parsons 
and Galignani (the wife’s name was put first) lived 
by the riverside in Paris, and advertised linguistic 
breakfasts and teas, for conversation in English 
and Italian. The idea was apparently borrowed 
from one Daix, whoin 1793 had an English dinner 
and tea table, which in the following year, for 
obvious political reasons, he styled American 
instead of English. From giving lessons—Italian 
there seems to have been no demand for—and 
taking a young man lodger, Galignani and his 
wife went on to supplying English books and 
starting a circulating library. About 1800 they 
removed to the Rue Vivienne, probably gave up 
lessons, extended their library and bookselling, 
and in 1804 published a monthly volume of selec- 
tions, entitled ‘ Repertory of English Literature.’ 
Removing to the Rue de Rivoli, they in 1814 
started Galignani’s Messenger, which on Charles’s 
death in 1821 was continued by his sons. It 
became more widely known on the Continent than 
the London papers from which its matter was 
mostly borrowed, and the Galignani reprints of 
English books in the pre-copyright days were 
scattered far and wide, while the Rue de Rivoli 
shop was a house of call for English authors 
visiting Paris. In 1866 the English Government 
presented the brothers with a silver salver, in re- 
cognition of their promotion of British Parisian 
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charities, and of their erection and maintenance 
of a British hospital at Neuilly. This building was 
ultimately presented to Miss Leigh for an orphan- 
age. John Anthony died in 1873 and William in 
1882, leaving no issue, but a large fortune, mainly 
acquired by building speculations. William made 
some munificent charitable bequests. One of his 
residuary legatees, his wife’s nephew in Jeancour, 
bas added Galignani to his name, but the Italo- 
English family is extinct. J. G. ALGER, 
Paris. 


“Ripine THE Stanc.”—According to the York 
Herald of March 1, 1887, the amenities of North- 
allerton still include this time-honoured corrective 
exercise :— 

“*Ripine THE Stana,’—Last night considerable stir 
and excitement prevailed at Northallerton consequent on 
the ‘riding of the stang.’ The reason given in the dog- 
gerel rhyme which was repeated was that an ostler 
attached to a well-known hostelry had proved unfaithful 
to his bride, whom he married a short time ago. In a 
small pony cart an effigy was placed, and the ringing of 
a bell, together with the shouts of those who were in 
attendance, created quite a hubbub. It is between 
three and four years since a similar exhibition took 
place,” 

Two days later the same newspaper chronicled :— 

“Last night the final riding of the stang took place 
at Northallerton for the unfaithful ostler, The two 
figures were paraded round the town, after which a bon- 
fire was lit on the green below the church, and after the 
doggerel rhyme had been proclaimed the figures were 
burnt.” 

The reports are not quite in harmony with each 
other, but future historians of our domestic 
manners may be able to reconcile them. 

Sr. Swiruary. 


Dars: Darp’p.—These words, in common use 
among the working class in East Devon, are 
curious, “He is the very daps of his father,” i.e., 
very like him in person and habits, Here the 
root seems to be apt, “ the very apts or likes of his 
parent.” “JT dap’t along as quick as I could,” 
t.¢., hastened on my errand as fast as possible. 
This word appears to come from dapper, “I dap- 


pered along.” W. H. H, Rocers. 
Colyton. 


Sretuine py Trapition.—I was taught the 
game of euchre by a friend who had learnt it of 
Americans, who think that their country had the 
right of invention. Repeating what he thought he 
had heard, he called the two best cards “right bar” 
and “left bar.” Happening to look into Caven- 
dish’s ‘Rules’ the other day, I find that great 
authority calls them “right bower” and “left 
bower.” Now neither bar nor bower has any 
Meaning in connexion with the use in euchre, I 
Opine, therefore, that the sound is in both cases 

tered by tradition, and that the spelling should 
be bauer ; Bawer=peasant being one of the German 





equivalents for the knave at cards, and the knave 
being the best card at euchre. This suggests a 
German origin for the game, which probably had 
its origin in democratic feeling. There is, doubt- 
less, a remote connexion between bauer in the 
German sense and the English word bower. But 
the two words are so wide apart now that I do not 
fancy it was that which influenced Cavendish in 
his choice of spelling. R. H. Busk. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Leeps Castie, Yorksnire.—Can you give any 
information respecting the origin, existence, or 
decay of a castle said to have been built by Ilbert 
de Lacey, one of the Norman barons (femp. William 
the Conqueror) at Leeds, Yorks.? It is found (by 
tradition only) that Stephen besieged it in 1139 on 
his march towards Scotland; and, according to 
Hardyng’s rhyme, Richard IT. was imprisoned here 
previous to being killed at Pontefract in 1399 ; 
also a curious old record from the Tower (47 
Edw. III, 1373) refers to “‘ a fulling mill at Leeds 
near the castle there rented to Thomas Burgess at 
33s. 4d. per annum.” This State document (in 
Latin) does not specify whether pertaining to 
Leeds, Yorks., or Leeds, Kent. There are several 
old streets in Leeds, Yorks., bearing names sugges- 
tive of a castle or fortification, such as West Bar, 
Swinegate, Briggate, Bishopgate Street, Kirkgate, 
Mabgate, and Lydgate. There are also persons 
now living who vouch that they have stood upon 
the remains of groined arches and broad founda- 
tions at the spot where the castle is said to have 
stood when excavations were being made for laying 
the foundations of new buildings at a point where 
some of the streets before mentioned form a junc- 
tion, West Bar, Mill Hill, Bishopgate Street, 
Swinegate, Boar Lane, and the Butts meet. All 
these are tolerably indicative of a castle, but of 
documentary evidence there is none produced so 
far. This can partly be accounted for by the fact 
that the castle was never the property of the Crown, 
but was a private gift from Ilbert de Lacey to a 
snbordinate baron and dependent, ‘‘ Maurice 
Paganel” (9 John, 1207), and therefore it is un- 
likely that any State documents can be found 
referring to it unless incidentally. Can you throw 
any light or quote any authority to substantiate 
the fact of there being a castle at the clothing town 
of Leeds, Yorkshire ? A. Wroe, 


Liverpool. 


ApnerDEEN University Taeses.—I am desirous 
of tracing two lots of these tracts sold at Dr. Laing’s 
sale. The one No. 1281, parti., was sold Dec. 1, 
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1879, and was purchased by Messrs. Ellis & 
White ; the other, No. 222, part ii., was sold 
April 5, 1880, to Messrs. Pickering & Co., Hay- 
market. The purchasers have tried to assist me, 
but have failed to remember the clients to whom 
they were resold. The first lot is described as 
“in a cover having the arms of Spain stamped in 
gold on sides,” J. P. Epmonp. 
62, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


‘Buxeor tae Howtart.’—Dr. Laing, in his volume 
of ‘ Adversaria,’ printed for the Bannatyne Club, 
mentions having found a fragment of an edition of 
the ‘Buke of the Howlat’ in the old-covers of a 
Protocol book. The fragment consisted of one 
leaf, small quarto, Is anything known of its fate ? 
Dr. Laing assigned it to a date not later than 
1520. J. P. Epmonp. 

62, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen, 


Roxatana.—Is any portrait known of Elizabeth 
Davenport (decoyed by Lord Oxford into a mock 
marriage), popularly called Roxalana, from her 
success in that réle in Sir W. Davenant’s play 
‘The Siege of Rhodes’? She is mentioned by 
Evelyn, Pepys, and Grammont, and appears to 
have been a great favourite with the public. I 
am led to this query by the recent acquisition of 
an undescribed seventeenth century trade token 
which reads thus,—ob.: MARY. LAcY. IN, a female 
bust to the left; rev.: moore. FEILDES . 1667. 
HER. HALF. PENY. I have a similar token 
(Boyne, 389), ob.: THO. Lacy . HIS 2 PENY, a 
female bust to the left, around RoXCELLANA ; 
rev.: IN. CATEATEN . STREETE.T.M.L. The 
busts are well engraved, and may well be con- 
sidered rough portraits (excellent representations of 
James, Duke of York, appear on seventeenth 
century tokens). 

Other queries arise. What was Lacy? These 
are, so far as I remember, the only instances in 
which portraits of favourite actors or actresses 
occur on seventeenth century tokens. May his 
have been a house of call for the fraternity? Was 
he related to Lacy, the versatile actor, uniformly 
commended by Pepys? Thomas Lacy’s token has 
another peculiarity. It is almost, if not quite, the 
smallest twopenny token known, being much 
smaller than the halfpenny token of Mary Lacy. 


J. Extor Hopexry. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


Raraet Mecenate.—I have a volume, ‘Platina 
Ven,’ 1487, 4to., with the book-plate of Raphael 
Mecenate and his motto “ Cura sed delicia.” Mr. 
Nattali forms me that he has a copy of Pine’s 
* Horace’ with the same book-plate. Where can I 
find any account of Mecenate? 

Rozert §, Turver. 


Mepats ror SerincarpaTaM.—In the ‘ Madras 
Army List’ for 1831 there is a list of officers 





then belonging to the Madras Army who were in 
possession of medals for Seringapatam. If there 
are amongst your readers any relatives or friends 
of the officers named, can they afford information 
as to (1) with what ribbon the medals were worn ; 
(2) how the medals were worn, whether suspended 
round the neck or from the breast of the ge 


Picture or Lucrezia Borota.—In Mr. William 
Gilbert’s ‘Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, 
vol. i. p. 279, it is stated that there 
“ was formerly in the collection of the Monferini palace 
in Venice [a picture] painted by Giorgione, of a noble- 
man and his wife consulting an astrologer as to the 
future of their new-born child, From a white eagle (the 
crest of the house of Este) in the corner of the picture, 
and certain other indications, there is strong reason to 
believe that the couple consulting the astrologer are in- 
tended to represent Lucrezia Borgia and her husband.” 
A note informs the reader that 


“It is stated that this picture has been purchased by 

an Englishman, a Mr. Baker, and that it is now in 

London.” 

Is it known where this picture is now, and whether 

it does certainly represent that much-calumniated 

princess? Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bow Srreet Ronners.— Why were these 
“ robin-redbreasts ” (established in 1749) called 
“runners”? Were they running messengers of 
Bow Street Police Court (to use a more modern 
expression), or were they called “runners” because, 
like our university proctors, they ran after the 
disorderly ? E. Copuam Brewer, 


“ As puLL as A Fro.”—In the Southern States, 
where many old English expressions are fossil, 
people say “As dull asa fro,” in lieu of the com- 
moner “As dull as a hoe.” In Knight’s ‘ Mechan- 
ical Dictionary’ I find, among coopers’ tools,“ Frow, 
an implement used for splitting wood.” Is “ Dull 
as a frow” used in England ? 

Baryet Paittirs. 

New York. 


Aroentine Repustic.—In the years 1814-15 
General Don Emilio de Alvear, Director of the 
United Provinces of the River Plate, solicited 
secretly the English protectorate for the Argentine 
Republic, which was refused. The English his- 
torians say nothing about it. Could any of your 
readers illustrate the point, giving some account 
of the refusal of England ? A Susscriper. 


Lievt. Wituiam Dicsy, 53rd Regiment of 
Grenadiers in Burgoyne’s campaign, 1777. Can 
any information respecting his family or subsequent 
life be given ? IP.3 


W. G.—In the February number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1745 there are some interesting 
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particulars of the poets and actors of the time of 
Charles II., communicated by W. G. Who was 
W. G.? R. 8. 


ProctaMATions AT Inquests.—Coroner’s in- 
quiries in Dorsetshire are opened, adjourned (when 
necessary), and closed with the following proclama- 
tions, read by the officer of the court :— 

Proclamation on Opening of an Inquest, 
O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 

All you good men of this County, summoned to appear 
here this day to inquire for our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen when how and by what means ...... came to his 
{or her) death, answer to your names as you shall be 
called. 

Closing of an Inquest. 
O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 

All manner of persons who have been summoned here 
at this Court, before the Queen’s Coroner for this County, 
may depart home at this time and give their attendance 
ona fresh summons, 

God save the Queen ! 

An Adjournment, 
O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 

All manner of persons who have anything more to do 
at this Court, before the Queen's Coroner for this 
County may depart home at this time and give their 
attendance here again [OR AT THE ADJOURNED PLACE] on 
cnpenn next, being the ...... day of ...... instant, at ...... of 
the clock in the ...... noon precisely. 

God save the Queen ! 

Opening of Adjourned Meeting, 
O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 

All manner of persons who have anything more to do 

at this Court, before the Queen's Coroner for this County, 
on this inquest now to be taken and adjourned over to 
thie time and — draw near and give your attendance. 
And you, gentlemen of the jury, who have been impan- 
neled and sworn upon this inquest to inquire touching 
the death of ...... severally answer to your names and 
save your recognizances. 
T have attended inquests in the counties of Glou- 
cester, Warwick, Northampton, Herts, Bedford, 
York (West Riding), but never heard a proclama- 
tion read in either county. I am told, however, 
the custom prevails in Cambridgeshire (but not in 
the borough of Cambridge). How long has what 
I presume was once the rule of reading a proclama- 
tion fallen into desuetude, and in what other 
counties besides Dorset and Cambs does it still 
obtain ? H. ©. W. 


Copyixe Lerrers.—I have now before me the 
copy of a letter of Sir Joseph Banks, dated May 19, 
1784, and evidently taken from the original by 
pressure on to thin, soft paper in the same manner 
in which letters are copied now. When was the 
present method discovered, and does any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ know of any copies of letters taken in 
this manner of such an early date ? 


Rozsert Bowsgs. 
Cambridge. 


Lewis bE Bruoes, Eart or Wincuester.— 
In the ‘ Historic Peerage’ compiled by Sir Harris 


Nicolas, it is stated that Lewis de Bruges was 
created Earl of Winchester in 1472, with an annuity 
of 2001. per annum (the dignity and pension being 
granted to him and the heirs male of his body), 
and that he surrendered the patent in 1499. As 
this illustrious Flemish noble, the friend of Ed- 
ward IV. and the munificent patron of art and 
letters, died at Ghent in 1492, it is clear that the 
surrender could not have been made by him; and 
thus it may be concluded that his son John suc- 
ceeded to the title, and that there were really two 
Earls of Winchester of this family, although one 
only is mentioned by Beatson and others. 

Is it known under what circumstances and for 
what reasons the remittal took place ? 

Wma. UNDERGILL. 
57, Hollydale Road, 8.E, 


Mepats.—I have five medals in bronze, show- 
ing exterior and interior views of cathedrals (York, 
Lincoln, Winchester, Westminster, and St. Paul’s), 
struck by Messrs. Elkington & Co., of London, 
from dies engraved by J. Wiener, of Brussels ; 
size, 2°35 in. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me any information as to their rarity and date, and 
whether the above five represent the full series or 
not ? E. F. Bett. 

Botcherby, Carlisle. 


ApracaDaBra.—In the Rev. Mr. King’s book 
on Gnostic gems we are told that Abracadabra was 
the ignorant and popular manner of pronouncing 
the formula dBAa@avaBAa, which we frequently 
find engraved on Gnostic stones, and which means 
“Our Father, Thou art our Father,” from 
DN 12> AAN. Is this derivation purely fanciful, or 
is it based on sound philological deduction? The 
old explanation of Abracadabra from 38, the 
Father, 999, the Holy Ghost, and 735, the Word, 
given by Littré and many other good authorities, 
is, I believe, quite fanciful. Am I mistaken ? 


Gomshall, 


“ Music HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE 
BREAST.”—A morning journal deliberately commits 
itself to the assertion that “ breast” here should be 
‘* beast,” and I have heard or seen the same asser- 
tion before. Is there any ground for such a cor- 
rection? All the editions of ‘The Mourning 
Bride’ of Congreve (where the line in question 
occurs) that 1 have been able to consult give 
“ breast.” J. H. 
Middle Temple Library. 


SwaksPEARE.—Can any one say where Charles 
II.’s copy is of Shakspere, with notes and altera- 
tions by Charles himself? It was a second folio, 
and in the hands of George Steevens. Where did 
it go at the sale of his library ; and where is it 
now ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 
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Replies. 


ANIMATED HORSEHAIRS. 
(7 S. ii, 24, 110, 230, 293 ; iii. 249.) 

I should not have troubled the readers of 
*N. and Q.’ with any further discussion upon 
this subject, for the belief in the transmuta- 
tion of horsehairs into eels is so ancient, so wide- 
spread, and so well known, that no further in- 
formation is needed, except, perhaps, the recording 
of any new localities where the belief is prevalent, 
neither is it my wish to rush into any controversy ; 
but I feel bound to assure Miss Busx that before 
writing my article I did carefully read all the 
correspendence on the subject, and I have read it 
all carefully again in consequence of her reply, 
and I see no reason to retract anything I said. 

The most formidable accusation Miss Busk 
brings against me is that I set myself up as an 
authority against Prof. Huxley. I said hairs are 
not hollow. I cannot find out that Prof Huxley 
says they are. On the contrary, he expressly 
describes them as filled with pith ; and another 
writer whom she adduces described them as tubes 
partly filled with pulp, and the writer further says 
that ‘‘all that portion of the tube to which the 
pulp does not extend is filled with adry pith.” A 
rush is a tube filled with soft pith. Surely Miss 
Busk does not call a rush hollow. 

I would also assure Miss Busk that I am too old 
a folk-lorist to have any “antipathy to super- 
stition,” or to feel the slightest desire to “demolish” 
it; and on looking through what has been written, 
I would humbly submit that I appear to be the 
one who desires to preserve this interesting belief 
as a piece of folk-lore, whilst Miss Busx herself 
has endeavoured to crush it by seeking a quasi- 
scientific explanation. My offence is simply that 
of calling into question the truth of the explanation. 


Rosert Hotvanp. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


About the year 1850, whilst the new road and 
bridge leading across the Thames from Old Windsor 
to Datchet was in course of construction, the navvies 
working on the line of road unearthed one morning, 
a foot or two below the surface, the skeletons 
(minus skulls) of one or more men, together with 
sundry pieces of broken heavy iron head-gear, &c., 
lying beside them, whilst the soil, much stained of 
a darkish hue for some distance round, looked as if 
some early “ruddy gore” had been shed there. 

Inquiry in the neighbourhood failed to elicit to 
what warriors or other more peaceable folk these 
bones could have belonged. That, however, is 
beside the matter in hand. I was present at the 
unearthing, and was more interested in a number of 
living and moving “anatomies” found with the 
bones, all not thicker than a hair, apparently 
without head or tail, and each one “ mixed up” so 





that each convolution could be easily traced. 
When first found, each was about the size of a 
boy’s marble ; but when taken in the hand, ex- 
panded, without losing its convoluted appearance, 
into a ball of about aninchin diameter. I secured 
sundry specimens, and forwarded one at once in a 
small chip box to an entomological medical friend, 
to ascertain what I could anent it. It was defunct 
before it reached him ; and although I think he 
made some guess, I got no further information 
about it. The other specimens I retained, and 
they remained alive for some few days; but, 
whether from exposure to the air or from lack of 
nourishment—for I knew nothing about feeding 
“ horsehairs "—they also soon gave up whatsoever 
answered to their ghosts, ultimately drying and 
breaking up into a greyish kind of débris. Their 
direct connexion, however, with the question at 
issue is that the men who first came across them 
made no bones about setting them down at once 
as animated hairs, the theory, so far as I could 
understand it, being that the river often over- 
flowing the spot, or the ground being otherwise 
kept moist by it, hairs ultimately developed into 
“them there kind o’ eels, a wery common thing 
about the water in these parts, guv’ner.” 
R. W. Hackwoop. 





PHANOMENON VeRsUS Puenomenon (7" §. iii. 
186, 235, 353).—I think I am entitled to reply 
that my note was meant for the guidance of the 
general public. I did not suppose it would con- 
vince Mr. Tew. 

When he asserts that the word archeology has 
never been spelt with ¢ for @, he is careful to 
ignore Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary.” The word was 
spelt archeologie by Gale in 1669; and it was 
spelt archatology by Bishop Hall. The reason for 
retaining the @ is phonetic, viz, because a vowel 
follows. 

The retention of original spellings in borrowed 
words is not only absurd, but is frequently (I am 
thankful to say) impossible. We cannot make 
people write pankhd; they will be sure to write 
punkah, Written language does not go by logic at 
all ; it goes by convenience. It is a mere servant- 
of-all-work, not a schoolmaster. This is the very 
point which many fail to understand. 

As to the derivation of “rhyme,” Mr. Tew’'s 
statement is delicious, viz., that it is a derivative 
of rhythmus, “say what 1 will.” The question is 
not what J say, but what every other philologist of 
any note says throughout Europe. Kluge, for 
example, in giving the etymology of the G. Reim, 
neatly observes that the Lat. rhythmus never had 
the sense of the G. Reim, and naturally enough 
denies the connexion. Besides, it is useless to 
deny all the facts in the well-known history of the 
word, 

The best of it is that it is the word for “ hoar- 
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frost” which has the true right totheh. The A.-S. 
word is hrim, and the Icelandic word is so spelt 
still. 

I do not recommend Mr. Tew to purchase my 
book. It will speak out somewhat strongly on the 
question of phonetic spelling, so that be will not 
find it very acceptable. Water W. Sxeart. 


Surrotk Topocrarny (7™ §. iii. 328).—If 
H. A. W. would specify the district or part of the 
county of Suffolk in which he is interested I should 
be happy to send him a list of the better-known 
works on the topography of that county. If pos- 
sible, however, he should consult Anderson’s ‘Guide 
to Topography,’ where, under the head of “Suffolk,” 
he will find all books likely to be of any service to 
him given in detail. 

At present there is no history of the county 
worthy of the name. Several partial histories 
exist, such as Suckling’s and Gage’s (the first of 
these, however, embraces only three out of the 
twenty-two hundreds into which the county is 
divided, and the latter only one), and there are 
valuable histories of Bury, Ipswich, Stowmarket, 
Sudbury, Melford, Woodbridge, Lowestoft, Had- 
leigh, Framlingham, &c. The first edition of 
Kirby’s ‘Traveller’ was published in 1735, the 
second in 1764, and both of these give a map of 
the county, and I think both give road maps, with 
distances ; certainly the second edition does. 
Page’s Supplement to ‘The Suffolk Traveller,’ 
— in 1844, is a very dry and poor book, 

ut cannot be overlooked by any one interested 

in the antiquities of that county. Shoberl’s ‘ De- 
lineations of Suffolk,’ ed. 1818, should have one 
map and thirteen plates, A. J. Bepett. 

The Parsonage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


‘A Topographical and Historical Description of 
the County of Suffolk’ (Woodbridge, 1829, 8vo.) 
is practically a curtailed edition of Kirby’s ‘ Suffolk 
Traveller.’ It is “embellished” with a map by 
W. Ebden and the following lithographs: (1) 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, from the Sutton Walks ; 
(2) Framlingham Castle, Suffolk; (3) Leiston 
Abbey, Suffolk ; (4) Abbey Gate, Bury, Suffolk. 
For other works on Suffolk topography H. A. W. 
cannot do better than consult Mr. Anderson’s 
most useful ‘ Book of British Topography ’ (1881). 

G. F. R. B 


Lant Srreet, Boroven (7" §. iii. 269).—The 
following will, perhaps, be a sufficient answer to 
= correspondent, I know nothing about the 

jindsor Herald of the name, but the connexions 
with Lant Street run thus. Suffolk Place, property 
in which the site of Lant Street was, passed from 
the Brandons to the king, to Archbishop Heath, and 
thence to Lord Mayor Bromfield, whose son Sir 
John is described in 1677 as of Suffolk Place, 
Bart. Sir John intermarried with Joyce Lant, 





a relative of Mrs. Newcomen (a Lant), and made 
settlements by which the estates came to the 
Lants. 1709, 7 Anne, an Act passed enabling 
Thomas Lant to grant leases ; 1743, Robert Lant, 
of Putney, grants to the vestry of St. Saviour’s a 
piece of ground west end of Lant Street site, 
known as Hangman’s Acre, for a lay stall ; 1772, 
Elizabeth Lant, of Brook Street, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, becomes Mrs. Bullock, and an 
Act was passed for selling and building. Old 
Lant Street and New Lant Street appear in 
Horwood’s map 1799. Probably the first came 
out of the 1709 arrangement, the other after 1772. 
Wittram Renvte. 


If Mr. Warp will refer to the sixth volume of 
‘Old and New London,’ pp. 60-61, he will see 
a statement as to the connexion of this street with 
the Lant family ; and probably he would get 
further information by applying to the relatives of 
the late Rev. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Bripesmarp (7 §, iii. 127, 177, 238).—The 
words bridemaid and brideman are given in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Etymological English Dictionary’ (1876), 
and also bridesmaid and bridesman. The first edi- 
tion of this dictionary was published in 1872. The 
‘Library Dictionary,’ published two years earlier, 
viz., 1870, has bridesmaid and bridesman only. 
The earlier forms seem, therefore, to have survived 
until a very recent date. 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Beysamin Disraeri (7" S., iii. 89, 152, 232, 
295).—As the Dublin notary bearing these names 
cannot at present be affiliated to Lord Beacons- 
field’s family, he is not referred to in Foster's 
‘ Peerage,’ although fully noticed in Mr. Foster’s 
*Collectanea Genealogica,’ vol. i. p. 7, to which 
your readers should refer. Trors. 


Encusu Faminies 1x Russia (7* §S. iii. 267). 
~-A Robert Best was despatched by Queen Eliza- 
beth with a letter to the Czar dated Jan. 24, 
1570-71, in consequence of differences having 
arisen between the Russian Court and the English 
merchants in that country. He seems, too, to 
have acted as interpreter to the Russian ambas- 
sador Napea when in England. Was he a con- 
nexion of the family of the Gabriel Best who is 
supposed to have settled in Russia in 1403? There 
are several references to Robert Best in ‘ Early 
Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia,’ edited 
by Mr. Delmar Morgan (Hakluyt Society, 1886). 

Cuas. J, CLARK. 

Bedford Park, W. 


Spenser's ‘ Visions or Petrrarca’ (7* §. iii. 
262).—The French “ epigrams” in Jean Van der 
Noodt’s ‘ Theatre’ (1568) were not by the compiler 
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of that work, but owe their translation into French 
to Clément Marot, as almost any edition of that 
poet’s works will show. The edition before me is 
the very common one of 1731 (the Hague, 6 vols. 
12mo.), where the‘ Visions’ will be found in vol. vi. 
pp. 136-8, followed by versions of six sonnets from 
Petrarch, and these last by an ‘Epitaphe de ma 
Dame Laure.’ W. Fiske. 


Villa Forini, Florence, 


“THE SKIN OF MY TEETH” (7 §, iii, 225).— 
Incredible as it seems, it is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Stanpisa Haty says, that there are many people 
of average education who do not know the proce- 
dencia (‘N. & Q., 7" 8. i. 450) of this strikingly 
expressive passage, for I have had to prove the 
fact “by chapter and verse” before obtaining 
credit on more than one occasion. (It is in the 
nineteenth, not the ninth, chapter, however.) The 
fact is that the Book of Job, like the play of 
* Hamlet,’ is, as the Irishman expressed it, “‘ made 
up of quotations.” The truly grand old man, who 
falls a prey to undeserved misfortune and refuses 
to be crushed by any torture or insult into telling 
a lie, even against himself—who takes his punish- 
ment, but cannot be made to say he deserved it 
when he knows he did not—is one of the grandest 
characters of history or fiction; and the friends 
who pretend to comfort him and yet argue the 
side against him are such true pictures of “friends,” 
that the language of the book lends itself to fit a 
hundred instances of daily life; and I fancy few 
people realize how many groups of words they use 
are adopted from it, such as “ One in a thousand,” 
&e. 

It is a curious instance of how one thing drives 
another out of one’s head in these days of busy 
life that Mr. Stanpisu HaAty himself asserts that 
the saying that the horse “smelleth the battle 
afar off” is not in the Bible, while it yet occurs 
just twenty chapters lower down in this same Book 
of Job. This passage is generally better known 
than the other, for the whole splendid description 
of the horse in which it occurs, unsurpassed for 
poetic fire, and deriving so great force from being 
put into the mouth of the Maker of him, rejoicing 
in a work which he knew was good, is one that 
recommends itself as a whole and fastens on the 
memory. R. H. Busx. 


Let Mr. Sranpisa Haty carry on his reading 
of the Book of Job to chap. xxxix. ver. 25, and 
he will find it is asserted of the horse, ‘‘ He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off.” The reference to “skin of my 
teeth ” should have been chap. xix. ver. 20. 

Sr. Switary. 


Apranam Cowzey (7" §, iii. 48, 155),—The 
phrase ‘‘two or three,” used by Sprat, is such a 
common expression that I do not think it can be 








construed into a confirmation of Pope’s statement, 
Is there no means of determining the question; or 
must it still remain in uncertainty ? I notice that 
Mr. William Stebbing, in his recently published 
‘Some Verdicts of History Reviewed,’ mentions 
Battersea, as well as Barn-Elms and Chertsey, as 
frequented by Cowley; and in addition states 
(p. 71) that he also took up his abode at Deptford, 
“in the neighbourhood of the sympathetic Evelyn, 
at Sayes Court.” 

While speaking of Cowley, there is another point 
I should like, if possible, a definite solution of, and 
that is, What was Cowper’s father—a grocer or 
a stationer? Sprat, in his ‘ Life,’ prefixed to 
Cowley’s ‘ Works’ (1710), contents himself with 
saying that the poet’s parents were “ citizens 
of a virtuous life and sufficient estate.” The 
* Athenze Oxonienses,’ Dr. Johnson in his ‘ Lives, 
and Dr. Aikin in his ‘Select Works of the 
British Poets’ (1826), state that the father was a 
grocer; while the ‘ Concise Cyclopedia,’ Prof. 
Henry Morley in his introduction to ‘ Cowley’s 
Essays ’ (“‘ Cassell’s Nat. Lib.”), and John Timbs 
in his ‘School Days of Eminent Men’ (1858), assert 
that he was a stationer, law-writer, or engrosser, 
the latter especially adding that he was not a 
grocer, ‘‘ as stated generally.” It thus seems that 
the older writers maintain that he was a grocer, 
and the more modern that he was a stationer. 
Mr. Stebbing, in his work already mentioned, says 
(p. 30) that “* according to Aubrey he was a grocer. 
A reference in the Calendar of State Papers of the 
reign of James I. to a bond owing by a certain 
Cowley, a grocer, to two other citizens would seem 
to corroborate that statement.” Who can decide 
this question ; or must it, too, remain unsolved ? 
Will the new volume of the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
be able to do so? The mistake between grocer 
and engrosser is one which could have been easily 
made. ALPHA, 


Mitton’s Bep (7 §. iii. 247).—The Rev. A. 
Dyce, in his ‘ Life of Akenside,’ prefixed to his 
poems in the “ Aldine Poets,” makes no mention 
of Milton’s bed, but simply says :— 


“ But a putrid fever, with which he was suddenly 
seized, put an end to his existence, after a short illness, 
on the 23rd June, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. He died at his residence in Burlington Street, and 
was buried on the 28th of June, in St, James’s Church,” 
—P. lxxiii, 

Then below is appended this note, which may help 
Mr. Warp to his desire:— 


“ Mr. Bucke erroneously states that he died in Blooms- 
bury Square (‘Life of Akenside,’ 216): but see note, 
page Ixvof this Memoir; also the General Evening Post 
from Saturday, June 23rd, to Tuesday, June 26th, 1770, 
the Middlesex Journal, &c.” 


The note on p. Ixv runs :— 


“ According to the ‘ Sheet Catalogues of the Fellows, 
&c., of the College of Physicians’ (in the Brit. Mus.), 
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his residence, from 1759 to 1761 inclusive, was in Craven 
Street—from 1762 till his decease, in Burlington Street,” 
Hersert Harpy, 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Ricuarp Caruize (7 §. iii. 228, 317).—To 
those who remember the political ferment in Eng- 
land caused by the French Revolution of 1830 and 
by the introduction of the first Reform Bill, it 
seems strange indeed to find Richard Carlile (not 
Carlisle) an unfamiliar name. His shop was in 
Fleet Street, at the corner of Bouverie Street, and 
there he published Paine’s works, for which he 
was indicted, fined, and imprisoned. Dr. Garry 
only partly describes the exhibition that Carlile 
made at his first-floor window when his partisans 
were furious against the bishops for opposing the 
Reform Bill. The effigy of a bishop in his robes 
and mitre was confronted by one of the devil, 
with the traditional horns and tail. At this 
same period the Satirist newspaper, at the office 
in the Strand, put forth a placard on which 
was a rude woodcut of a gibbet with three 
bishops hanging on it. Carlile’s paper, the Re- 
publican, advocated the wildest doctrines, which 
were put into practice at a riotous meeting in 
Coldbath Fields in 1833. He died in 1843, and 
left directions that his body should be dissected. 
This was done at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the 
remains were afterwards taken to Kensal Green, 
where, in spite of the protests of his sons and their 
friends, the burial service was read at the grave. 

The Annual Register gives a very meagre and 
incorrect account of him, even misspelling his name 
as “Carlisle,” and calling the Christian Warrior, 
which he published, the Christian Mirror. This 
journal was hailed as a recantation of his anti- 
Christian views, but it really developed only a 
confused theory which he professed to have de- 
rived from Hegel’s writings. He no longer de- 
nounced Christianity as an imposture, but declared 
it to be an allegory ; Christ was the sun, and all 
Christian history was to be explained on astro- 
nomical principles. J AYDEE, 


Sarmoner (7™ §. iii. 209, 297).—This appears 
for the first time in English in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. The following quotation is 
taken from the ‘ English Metrical Homilies,’ pub- 
lished by John Small, Edinburgh, 1862 :— 

Quen He sendes his messageres, 
That es at say, thir sarmonneres, 
That clenses man of gastli wede, 
And schawes in him Goddes sede.—P. 147. 
Fey Amovrs. 
Glasgow. 


“Ty PURIS NATURALIBUS” (7 §, ii. 325, 451; 
iii, 118, 233).—I am much obliged to Mr. Butter 
for his quotation from Bellarmin. I find that the 
expression is used by Farquhar in his dedication 











prefixed to ‘The Recruiting Officer’ (1706): “TI 
have drawn the justice and the clown in their 
puris naturalibus.”” F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Incorrect CLassiFICATION OF Booxs (7™ §. 
ii. 166, 275, 317, 473; iii. 175).—There were several 
letters on this subject in the Bibliographer in 
1882-3. The correspondence extended over several 
months. If I remember rightly, they were pub- 
lisbed under the title of ‘ Blunders in Catalogues.’ 

Rosert F. GARDINER. 


Tue Jewisn Diatect on THE Srace (7% §, 
iii. 87, 157, 217).—Writing from memory, it must 
be, I think, about sixty years ago that a Mr. 
Priest, landlord of a tavern in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, performed Shylock in the Jewish 
dialect at the Coburg Theatre. Gzorcr E..is. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Memorrats To Servants (6@ S. x. and xi. 
passim; 7 S. i, 454; ii. 197, 296).—As one of 
your correspondents appears to be forming a collec- 
tion of these, he may be interested in the following 
memorial, recently erected in the campo santo at 
this place :— 

In memoria 
Di Maria Bertaina, 
Domestica fedele, 
Fu per 14 anni amata come amica 
Nella famiglia del Rev G. L. Fenton, 
Pastore Inglese. 
Sacque il 29 Dicembre, 1858. 
Mori il 22 Maggio, 1886. 
Tl Signore é venuto e ti chiama.” 
Giovanni xi, 28. 
G. L. F. 


San Remo. 


Weppine Anniversarizs (7* §, iii. 168, 218, 
333).—Perhaps an episode in which I took part may 
be of interest in determining what number of years 
really constitute a diamond wedding. About two 
years ago an aged couple of the name of Wortley, in 
the village of Sheepshed, in the Mid-Loughborough 
Division of Leicestershire, which I now represent, 
celebrated their seventieth wedding day. A Roman 
newspaper fell into my hands commenting upon this 
most unusual occurrence, and I ventured to send 
it to Sir Henry Ponsonby, asking him to lay it 
before Her Majesty, and praying the Queen to 
send the humble couple, who were very poor, some 
slight token of Her Majesty’s regard and interest 
in so unusual an anniversary as a diamond wedding 
day. The Roman newspaper affirmed that seventy 
years constituted a diamond wedding, and that in 
Italy the sovereign was wont to testify his interest 
in the happiness of any couple who had dwelt 
together for seventy years in holy wedlock by some 
token of royal favour. I was informed that the 
Queen would not comply with my wish, since Her 
Majesty considered seventy-five years the diamond 
period. I did not contest the point, being too loyal 
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to challenge the royal word ; but I have since con- 
sulted various authorities, and I have learnt that a 
quarter ofa century and half a century, two profane 
periods, are generally held to constitute the silver 
and golden wedlock; but that a sacred period, 
the threescore years and ten alloted by the Psalmist 
as the age of man upon earth, is held to be the period 
of a true diamond wedlock. This seemed to me to 
be the proper solution of the question ; and when I 
find any one expressing another view, I always 
content myself with saying, “If it is not so, it 
ought to be.” I regret to have to add that the 
venerable old couple of Sheepshed have been parted 
at last. Eliza Wortley died, at the age of ninety-two, 
afew months ago. Epwin pve Liste, F.S.A. 
House of Commons. 


Lenpers and Borrowers (7 §, iii, 249).— 
A curious custom in connexion with the giving 
and receiving of money on Candlemas Day used to 
prevail among school children in Scotland. It was 
the practice for the children to make small presents 
of money to their schoolmaster, who received thém 
with all due gravity. The boy and girl who gave 
most were called the king and queen, and they 
were generally carried in procession by their 
boisterous schoolmates, it being the rule for the 
schoolmaster to give them a holiday after they had 
presented their gifts (see more at length in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 214). 

Ropert F, GarpiNer. 


Darktine (7 §, iii. 148, 191).—There is a 
hymn by Dr. Johnson, of which two verses are :— 


On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
And fill the clouded mind with light divine. 


I have an impression that Hans Breitmann, in 
* Wein Geist,’ uses the word, but I have not the 
present means of verifying the quotation. I quote 
from memory :— 

I leave him like dead on the pavement, 
And rush through a darkling lane, 

Till moonlight and distant music 

Bring me round to my soul again. 

Another and better instance of the use of the 
word is fouod in ‘ Lethe,’ from a volume of poems 
by the late John A. Dorgan. I transcribe it 
entire :— 


Bring wine ; the night draws on to morn ;— 
Drear night of drearier morrow : 
ring wine, for we are all-forlorn, 
And would forget our sorrow ; 
Bring wine ; our eyes with tears are dim : 
Bring wine ; bring wine ; fill to the brim. 


Bring wine, for other hope is none : 
Bring wine; our lives go darkling ; 
Bring wine ; for grief, like snow in the sun, 
Melts in the goblet’s sparkling : 
Bring wine; our eyes with tears are dim : 
Bring wine ; bring wine; fill to the brim. 


Bring wine ; I almost would that one 
Should poison bring thereafter ; 











The old Egyptian queen outdone, 

Should be a theme for laughter : 

Bring wine; our eyes with tears are dim : 
Bring wine ; bring wine; fill to the brim. 
In the ‘Plague Song,’ the saddest soldier-poem 
in the English language, we have :— 
Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink, 
We will fall ’mid the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 

I have not found the word in Tennyson or Long- 
fellow. Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 

This word occurs in Nicolas Udall’s ‘ Psalmodie 
for the Rejected Lover’ (‘Maister Roister Doister’): 
He will go darkling to his grave. 

Epwarp Maran 


Morprikres: Louvers (7™ §. iii, 126, 215, 
252). — Notwithstanding the high authority of 
Pror. Sxeat's opinion, I am inclined to think 
that murdriéres, in the passage from the ‘ Romance 
de Parthenay,’ to which Mr. Mov te alludes, is not 
to be taken in Pror. Skeat's third sense of “ loop- 
hole,” but rather in the second sense of “ big gun,” 
or perhaps an engine for casting stones and bolts, 
Littré, under the word ‘‘ Meurtri¢re,” says nothing 
of this sense ; but I can give an authority, such as 
it is, for the use of the word with this meaning. An 
old ballad, written in French, and entitled ‘ Ivon de 
Galles, ou la Descente des Arragonsais,’ has been 
preserved in Guernsey, and was printed for the first 
time in the Antiquarian Repertory by the well- 
known antiquary Capt. Francis Grose, who visited 
the Channel Islands about the year 1776. The 
ballad] describes the attack made upon Guernsey 
in the year 1372 by a Welshman in the pay of the 
French King, of which accounts are given by 
Froissart in chap. dclxii. of the first book of his 
‘ Chronicles, and by the anonymous author of the 
‘ Chroniques des Quatre Premier Valois,’ published 
in 1862 by the Historical Society of France. I 
quote the following lines from a copy of the ballad, 
as it appears in the registers of the parish church 
of St. Saviour’s, Guernsey, about the year 1696 :— 

Une meurtriére fust tirée, 
Qui a grand’ force fust bandée ; 
Aux Aragonsez fist grand tort. 

This seems to imply an engine for casting stones ; 
but an oral tradition referring to the same event 
says that, having no heavy guns, the inhabitants 
made one by hollowing out the trunk of a tree. 
This contrivance the local bard would probably 
describe by a name familiar to him as applied to 
similar instruments of destruction. Mr. Move 
(p. 215) asks whether lancier necessarily bears the 
meaning of casting lances? Certainly not ; it is 
merely an ancient form of the verb lancer. See 
the history of this word in Littré’s dictionary, where 
the following example of the word occurs: “ Renard 
ont en |’eve lancié,” Epear MacCottocn. 
Guernsey. 
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Joun Draxarp (7™ §S. iii. 89, 176, 196, 
235).—Christie was not the editor of Blackwood. 
He went to Scott with a hostile message from 
Lockhart, the editor. Scott declined to fight 
Lockhart. Christie thereupon made use publicly 
of some expressions which Scott ‘‘ considered as 
intentionally offensive.” Scott asked “for a dis- 
avowal of the intention, This was refused, and 
the parties met the same day,” the result being 
Scott’s death, as stated by Mr. Simpson. Scott 
was the writer of two books much read at the 
time of their publication,‘ A Visit to Paris’ and 
‘Paris Revisited.’ I was in Paris in 1818, and 
returning by diligence we stopped for refreshment 
at Abbeville. The meat was very poor and the 
charge extravagant. A passenger, who was said 
to be Scott, complained, and tried to get a reduc- 
tion in the charge. I remember he began his 
complaint with the words, ‘‘ Je suis un homme de 
litérature,” ELLcgE. 
Craven. 


Mr. Simpson, at the last reference, is mistaken 
in supposing that Mr. Christie was editor of Black- 
woods Magazine. Mr. Jonathan Henry Christie 
was a friend of Lockhart’s, on whose behalf he 
became involved in the quarrel with Scott. Mr. 
Christie (who was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on May 21, 1824, and afterwards became well 
known as the most eminent conveyancer of his day) 
was, with his second, Mr. James Traill, tried for 
wilful murder at the Old Bailey before Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott on April 13, 1821, and found not 
guilty (‘Sessions Papers,’ 1820-21, vol. xcviii. 
pp. 173-5). Mr. Christie died on April 15, 1876, 
aged eighty-four, and was buried at Willesden 
Cemetery. G. F. R. B. 


Wearine Hats 1n Caurcn (7 §. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458; ii. 272, 355; iii. 31, 134, 258).—The 
following passage from a sermon of Donne’s (vol. ii. 
p. 470, folio, 1649) has not been referred to in the 
inquiry into this matter. It needs no comment. 


“Are they in the king's house at so much liberty as in 
their own? and is not this the King of kings’ house? 
Or have they seen the king in his own house use that 
liberty to cover himeelf in his ordinary manner of cover- 
ing at any part of divine service? Every preacher will 
look, and justly, to have the congregation uncovered at 
the reading of his text: and is not the reading of the 
lesson, at time of prayer, the same word of the same 
God, to be received with the same reverence? The ser- 
vice of God is one entire thing ; and though we celebrate 
some parts with more or with less reverence, some kneeling, 
some standing, yet if we afford it no reverence, we make 
that no part of God's service. And therefore I must 
humbly entreat them who make this choir the place of 
their devotion to testify their devotion by more outward 


reverence there; we know our parts in this place, and | 


we do them; why any stranger should think himself 
more privileged in this part of God's house than we I 
know not. I presume no man will misinterpret this 
that I say here now; nor, if this may not prevail, 
misinterpret the service of our officers, if their con- 











tinuing in that unreverent manner give our officers 
occasion to warn them of that personally in the place, 
whensoever they see them stray into that uncomely 
negligence. They should not blame me now, they must 
not blame them then, when they call upon them for this 
reverence in this choir; neither truly can there be any 
greater injustice than when they who will not do their 
duties blame others for doing theirs,""—Dr. Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Sermon on 1 These. v. 16, preached at 
St. Dunstan’s, 

Aveustus JEssorr. 


In ‘ Oxoniana,’ vol. i. p. 65, is given the follow- 
ing letter to the Vice-Chancellor from the Chan- 
cellor, Archbishop Laud, from which “it appears 
that it was formerly the custom for the masters to 
sit with their caps on at St. Mary’s Church ”:— 

S1r,—I am informed that the masters, many of them, 
sit bare at St. Marie’s, having their hats there, and not 
their caps ; rather choosing to sit bare than to keep form, 
and then so soon as they come out of the church they 
are quite out of form all along the streets. I am like- 
wise told that divers of the younger sort, and some 
masters, begin again to leave the wide-sleeved gown 
apace and take up that which they call the lawyer's 
gown. If both or either of these be, you had need look 
to it in time, before it gather head, And if it be true for 
the gowns, you must chide the taylors that make them 
very severely, besides what you do to the scholars. 

W. Cant, 

Lambeth, Feb. 20, 1638/9. 

In the margin, it is stated, the Chancellor 
observes :— 

“I approve their sitting bare, so long as they go along 
the streets in their caps and keep form, which the Vice- 
Chancellor assures me they do.” 

Gro. H. Brieruey. 

Western Mail, Cardiff, 


The following additional illustrations of the cus- 
tom of having the head covered in church at sermon 
time, once universally prevalent, may be worth a 
place in your pages. 

The forty-second volume of Baker’s MS. col- 
lections contains a paper entitled ‘Divers Disorders 
rectifyed in the University of Cambridge,’ in which 
is an injunction 
“that Batchellors of Arts and Inferior Students give 
place to their betters, and that they do not presume to 
cover y" Heads at Sermons, or other publick meetings 
whatsoever, except such only as are privileged by the 
Statutes, viz., Sons of Noblemen and Heirs Apparent of 
Knights.—Rocer Goan, V.C., 1595.” 

Among the “ Speciall Disorders in y® Church 
and Chapells” forwarded to Archbishop Laud in 
1636, in preparation for his proposed visitation of 
the University, is the following presentment con- 
cerning the University Church of Great St. Mary’s: 

**Tradesmen and prentices will be covered when the 
university is bare...,...o the Sermon every day we come 
most of us, D™ and all, without any other habit butt the 
Hatt, and the Gowne.”—MSS, Baker, vi. 152. 

E. V. 

Jacon, tHE Apostie (7™ §, iii. 248).—The 
English versions of 1611 and 1881 are not the only 
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offenders in regard to this name. Besides a host 
of English versions which all give us the familiar 
** James,” we have the French versions of Oster- 
vald and Segond with their “ Jacques.” Although 
the R.V. is an advance upon the A.V. so far as the 
names are concerned, there is yet some room for 
improvement. For example, in 2 John i. 5, 
the marginal reading of ‘‘ Cyria” instead of lady, 
proposed by the American Committee, is banished 
to the end of the book, and yet this reading has 
the support of most Biblical scholars at the present 
day and has been adopted by several translators. 
Again, Judas reappears with the familiar appella- 
tive “‘ Iscariot,” a name which is meaningless to 
us now. Why not have added a marginal note, 
*‘ of Kerioth,” it being admitted that the name is 
a corruption of the Hebrew “ Ish-Kerioth,” a man 
of Kerioth? Then, again, why give us “‘ Mary 
Magdalene,” when even a schoolboy is taught that 
the name means “of Magdala”? (It may not be 
amiss here to note that Segond correctly translates 
this name ‘‘ Marie de Magdala.”’) Still worse is 
the rendering of some translators, ‘‘the Magda- 
lene,” as if it were a title of reproach. 
Rosert F, Garviner. 


T. P. K. can hardly be serious in asking the 
query at this reference. It is obvious that the 
revisers have retained John, James, &c., as being 
English names in common use amongst us. Fancy 
a clergyman getting up in church and gravely an- 
nouncing that, “ Next Friday being the feast of 
St. Jochanan the Baptist,” or “ Monday next being 
the feast of St. Jacob, the Apostle and martyr, 
there will be prayers in this church at eleven 
o’clock.” The names, be it noticed, in the New 
Testament which the revisers have restored to 
their original forms are Greek, not English, and 
surely there is no reason why well-known names 
such as those of Isaiah and Elijah should appear, 
when we turn to the New Testament, as Esaias and 
Elias. It is probable that not many ordinary 
readers recognize in “Core” of St. Jude’s Epistle 
the ‘‘ Korah” of the Old Testament. The Autho- 
rized translation is not consistent throughout on 
this point, giving Noah, for instance, the Greek 
form of his name, “Noe,” in the Gospels (e. 9., 
Matt. xxiv. 37), and retaining the familiar Hebrew 
form in the epistles (Heb. xi. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 5). 

W. T. Lysy. 

Blackheath. 


James exists in the previous versions from the 
time of Wicliffe, so that the translators might well 
say, Let it alone. 

Si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 
Hor., ‘ De Arte Poet.,’ vv. 71-2. 


Ep. Marsa, 


Bistiograpny or Cottey Cipper (7" §, iii. 
21, 96, 174).—No student of these times should 





omit to read ‘Haunted London,’ by Walter Thorn- 
bury (Hurst & Blackett, 1865: there is also a 
smaller edition, published by Chatto & Windus, 
and edited by Mr. E. Walford). Some very in- 
teresting Cibberiana will be found scattered 
throughout this book. 

The following list of articles on Colley Cibber 
is compiled from Mr. Poole’s ‘ Index ’:— 

1820. Colley Cibber’s Apology for his own Life (Re- 
trospective Review, vol. i, p. 167). 

1521. Colley Cibber’s Richard III. (London Magazine, 
vol. iii, p. 433), 

1823, Colley Cibber’s Apology for his own Life ( Black- 
wood’s Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 294). 

1862. Colley Cibber (Colburn’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol, cxxiv. p. 34). 

1872, Colley Cibber (Zvery Saturday, vol. xiii. p. 312). 
Colley Cibber and his Associates (Temple Bar, vol. xxxvi, 
p. 32). Colley Cibber and Caio Gabriel (Once a Week, 
vol. xxvi. p. 255). 

1877. Colley Cibber v. Shakspere (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, new series, vol. xviii. p. 343). 

1878, Colley Cibber (Lippincott's Magazine, vol. xxi, 
p. 563; Cornhill Magazine, vol. xxxvii. p. 187). Colley 
Cibber and his Descendants (Temple Bar, vol. liii, p. 60), 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 


Huavenot SerrceMent At THE Care or Goon 
Hore (7™ S. iii. 269).—I believe that Mr. C. C. 
de Vilers, of Capetown, is proposing to print or 
publish some pedigrees of these families, and more 
particularly of that of De Villiers. If R. E. applied 
to the Secretary of the Huguenot Society he would 
doubtless receive facilities for consulting a copy of 
some of this gentleman’s notes, for which the 
Society is indebted to Mr. Moens, who has earned 
a wide claim on our gratitude for his diligent and 
able editorship of the Dutch registers of Austin 
Friars and of the Huguenot registers of Norwich, 
now on the point of issue. 

I may, perhaps, note the barren fact—for, un- 
fortunately, the individuals referred to boast but 
little genealogical enlightenment—-that my own 
acquaintance in England at this day embraces 
persons who have strains, derived from the Cape, 
of Rousseau and De Villiers blood. 

The De Villiers pedigree will be found to be a 
perplexing study, there having been intermarriages 
not only, and of singularly frequent occurrence, 
between first cousins, but also between ascending 
and descending generations and within degrees of 
relationship disallowed by English law. 

The papers alluded to by Mr. Srocken at 
p. 297 would seem to include copies of the relief 
lists which formed the principal source whence 
MM. Haag derived the too scanty information 
they offer their readers in ‘La France Protestante’ 
concerning the refugees established in England 
and Ireland. 

A succession of notes and queries has recently 
testified in your columns to the growing interest 
in the study of Anglo-Huguenot family history. 
Even as these were appearing the bolt, though not 
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wholly unexpected, had fallen, and the author of 
the most useful work yet written on the subject 
d away from us. The Rev. David Car- 
negie Andreo Agnew died at the age of sixty-five 
on March 16 last, interested, though not himself 
spared to see it, to the last in the promised repub- 
lication of his ‘French Protestant Exiles.’ He 
will be sadly missed by many a grateful corre- 
spondent, and by few, if, indeed, by any, more 
than my We 


The two hundredth anniversary will be cele- 
brated throughout the Cape colonies this year. 
The Hon. Mr. Hofmeyer, one of the delegates 
from the Cape to the Imperial Conference, may 
be able to refer R. E. to those who can help him 
at the Cape. Hyper CLARKE. 


Some very valuable information on this subject 
is given in ‘N. & Q.. 4" S. iii, 378, 445; iv. 
142, 247. Mr. Henry Hatv’s note at the first 
of these references is quoted by Dr. Smiles in 
later editions of ‘The Huguenots in England and 
Ireland,’ e. g., that of 1876. 

Ropert F. Garpiner. 


R. E. will find the names and descriptions of 
many of the Huguenot emigrants in Theal’s 
‘Chronicles of Cape Commanders’ (1882). 

G. F. R. B. 


Morve: Capitiavp (7 §, iii. 48, 214).—In 
course of the curious and interesting labyrinth 
through which Dr. Cuance leads us under this 


in translating Shakespeare into Italian a special 
note would be required on “caviare to the 
general,” as caviarre is not rare at all, but the 
commonest of food in Rome. True, it is not loose 
and pearly and flavoursome, as we get it in the 
little jars of “the Fortunate Mason,” but packed 
tight in barrels till it is almost hard to cut, and 
sometimes rancid ; still it is caviarre—in Roman 
parlance caviale—so painted on the china jars in 
which it is kept for sale at every cheesemonger’s. 
In Spain it is cabial. 

Now I beg to observe that I am making no 
“ guess,” but I note the coincidence that we here get 
back to a word which is very like cabillaud, though 
apparently having no connexion with it but in 
denoting two kinds of salt fish, R. H. Busx. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have looked 
into Littré, and observe that he actually says of 
cabillaud that it is “derivé par renversement de 
bacalaba, nom Basque de la morue, d’oi: l’Espagnol 
bacalao et le Flamand bakkeljau.” 


In giving backliau Dr. Cuance has hit upon the 
origin of the word cabillaud. The latter is a meta- 
thesis of bacalhao, poor jack, ling, codfish ; named 
from Bacalhao, an island off the south-east coast of 
Newfoundland, on whose coast it is fished. Conf. 
my ‘ Verba Nominalia,’ quoting ‘ Dicc. de la Acad. 
Espaii.’ R. 8S. Cnarnock. 

Dévicrer (7™ §, iii. 208),—Denigrate is, of 


course, the Latin word denigro, to blacken tho- 
roughly. De in composition is sometimes privative 





heading, he quotes a dictionary in which it 
seems that Backaliau is put down as one of | 
the names in use in German for fresh cod, | 
though he does not say in what part of Ger- | 
many, and the greatest diversity of names | 
exists for common articles in various parts. I | 
have never met this word in Germany, but am 
very familiar with baccalda@d@ in the common par- 
lance of Rome, where it denotes the dry salted 
cod which forms the staple food of the majority of 
the population on “‘ meagre” days—a good third 
of the year. It seems a little curious that the word 
should have these two isolated centres of use; but I 

daresay the connexion of baccalada with kabiljaucan 
easily be made out by any intelligent etymologist. 

The usual word in Italy for fresh cod is merluzzo, 
or merluccio, obviously a form of morue, and | 

have seen “ cod’s liver oil” advertised as ‘‘ olio 
di fegato di merluzzo” in newspapers of every pro- 

vince; but I have seen at least six different names 

applied to fresh cod in the menu of tables d’héte in 

various towns, and two or three on various days at 

the same hotel. 

_ I do not know if it may afford any assistance 

m tracing a connexion between fresh Backaliau 

in Germany and salt baccalaaa in Rome to mention 

that a great proportion of the meagre-day pro- 

visions of Rome come from the Black Sea. Thus, | 








and sometimes intensive. Thus (in the sense of 
deorsum) we have de-color, without colour, de- 
plumo, to displume, &c.; but at the same time 
we have de-miror, to wonder greatly; de-amo, to 
love intensely; de-parco, to spare entirely, &c.* 

The intermediate step is seen in such words as 
de-flagro, to burn down (or, as we say, “to burn 
up”), de-gustatus, eaten down (or eaten up), and 
several similar words, in which up and down, like 
extremes, meet :— 
**T hate you, as I said before, 
And never can detest one more.” — 

“ Good hope, then, have I clearly; 
For if extremes must meet, dear Kate, 
Add but a little jot more hate, 

And then thou ‘It love me dearly.” 

E, Copnam Brewer. 


Dénigrer is derived from the Latin denigrare, 
in which de is used not negatively, but in the sense 
of utterly. De has this force in many Latin words ; 
cf. demiror, demitigo, defatigo, debello, delino, &c. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

This word is derived from the Latin denigrare. 
We have nigrare, to blacken ; denigrare, to sully. 
Here the prefix de is intensive, and so it is in the 
French. In the French language the prefix dé 





* So in English cle-grade, de-base, &c. 
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occasionally intensifies or extends the meaning of 
a word, ¢. g., tremper, to wet ; détremper, to soak. 
Choir, to fall: déchowr, to fall to a lower estate. 
Couper, to cut ; découper, to cut in pieces. Tenir, 
to hold ; détenir, to detain, or hold in one’s posses- 
sion, &c. A, A. Ratt. 


The Latin prefix de is used in this word as an 
intensive, for the purpose of extending the mean- 
ing of the word to which it is prefixed. Examples 
of this usage of de are numerous; thus we have 
negare, to refuse ; denegare, an emphatic refusal. 
Mergere, to dip or plunge, ¢.¢., in water; de- 
mergere, to plunge, as we would say, over head and 
ears. Murmurare, to raise a noise or murmur ; 
demurmurare, to mumble over in an inarticulate 
fashion, &c. 

On the usages of de in the English language 
Ogilvie has the following note in ‘The Imperial 
Dictionary,’ s. v.:—‘‘ De, a Latin prefix, denotes a 
moving from, separation; as in debark, decline, 
decease, deduct, decamp. Hence it often expresses 
a negative, as in derange. Sometimes it augments 
the sense, as in deprave, despoil.” 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Evizapeta Know tes (née Lister), Countess 
or Bansory (7" §. iii. 187).—Has X. Y. Z. in- 
quired at Boughton, Northamptonshire, where 
Charles Knollys was baptized and where his father 
was buried, or at Great Harroden, same county, 
where other members of her husband’s family were 
interred. Failing these, try at St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, which was the parish in which Newport 
House, the town residence of the Earls of Banbury, 
was situated. Try also at St. James, Westminster, 
where two sons of these Charles and Elizabeth 
Knowles were baptized on November 12, 1694. 

By the by, the Genealogist, vol. i., new series, 
pp. 42-45, gives Margaret (not Elizabeth), daugh- 
ter of E. Lister, Esq. (index calls him Earl Lister, 
a mistake probably). 

Can X. Y. Z. tell me anything about Anne, the 
half sister of Charles Knollys? She married Sir 
John Briscoe, but as a second husband. Was not 
her first husband Charles Fry? Any information 
concerning this Charles Fry would oblige. 


E. A. M, Fry. 
Yarty, King’s Norton, 


Rive (7 §. iii. 286).—The ring which K. P. D. E. 
asks about was found in 1841 ; see the Archao- 
logical Journal, vol. iii. p. 358. 


T. M. Fattow. 
Coatham, Yorkshire. 


Lorp Napier (7 §, iii. 288),—I doubt if any 
of the Barons Napier in the peerage ever became 
a Catholic priest. The probability is that the 
individual referred to by Mr. LockHarT was one 
of the several Scottish lairds of the house of Napier. 
Sir Bernard Burke in his ‘Peerage’ mentions 


the Napiers of Easter Torrie, of Culcreuch, of 
Gillets, of Craiganet, and of Blackstown, as well 
as the Napiers of Napier, now represented by Sir 
Robert J. M. Napier, Bart. 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


This name does not appear in Law’s ‘Calendar 
of the English Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries’ (1876). G. F. R. B. 


Piayrorp Famity (7™ S§. iii. 125).—I regret to 
find that I quoted a wrong date (1659) for the 
advertisement of Mrs. Playford’s “boarding school.” 
I copied a MS, note of the late T. Oliphant. One 
should never copy dates at second hand; but I 
trusted his accuracy, and was wrong in so doing, as 
it appears. This vitiates my correction of Mr. 
Husk’s date (1663), and an apology is due to him. 
At the same time, I should be glad to know his 
authority for that date. JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Hotsorn Grammar Scnoor (7* §, iii. 328).— 
Ursan has copied down an obvious misprint from 
Stow (London, pp. 64, 428). The date of the 
foundation of the school should be 25 Hen. VI., i.¢,, 
1446-7, not 1394, J. H. Wruiz. 

Roehdale. 


F.E.R.T. (7" 8. iii. 308)—Very much has been 
written on this subject in the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ W. C. B. 


Aspre Cast e (7 §, iii. 248).—The following 
is from Seward’s ‘ Topographia Hibernica’:— 

“ Asdee, situate in barony of Iraghticonnor, co. Kerry, 
province of Munster :—these lands with many others 
thereabout (as Carrigfoil, &c.) were forfeited by the 
O'’Connors of Kerry, partly in Queen Elizabeth's time 
and partly in 1641, and were, after the Restoration, 
granted to the University of Dublin. Near Asdee isa 
large enclosure of stone called a Lawn, formerly built as 
a place of strength to prevent cattle from being carried 
off by an enemy.” 

I do not know whether it still retains this name, 
but presume it does. Hotrentor. 

Worksop. 


Howprep or Hoo (7 §. iii. 47, 233).—This is 
the distich Nemo alludes to :— 
He that rideth in the Hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, shall find dirt enow, 
James Rosperts Brown. 


‘Tue Rerorn From Parnassus ’(7" §. iii. 107, 
316).— What is Nemo’s authority for saying that 
Robert Scarlett, the sexton ot Peterborough, offi- 
ciated at the burial of three queens? Katharine 
Parr, we know, was buried in “the then splendid 
chapel of Sudley.” Underneath the famous por- 
trait—‘‘ the present painting was reproduced from 
the original in 1747” (Cuthbert Bede’s ‘ Fothering- 





hay and Mary, Queen of Scots’)—the line stands, 
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“ He had interred two queenes within this place”; 
but nothing about any other queen elsewhere. 
H. G. GrirrinHoorE. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Letters of Cassiodorus, A Condensed Translation. 

With an Introduction by Thomas Hodgkin, (Frowde.) 
Tus scholarly author of ‘Italy and her Invaders’ has 
done a most useful work, We have no liking for abridg- 
ments; they generally leave out that which it is most 
important for readers to know; but in this case an ex- 
ception must be made, Cassiodorus was unbearably 
long-winded. We are really grateful to Mr. Hodgkin 
for giving us what is valuable in the letters without 
compelling usa to crawl through the weary jungle of 
words in which the writer thought it becoming to en- 
shroud bis ideas, 

Cassiodorus is an important person, not so much from 
any merit of his own as from circumstances and the time 
in which he lived. He seems to have been a devout 
Christian and a man of probity. He was born before the 
Western Empire fell, and served Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth in a post which might well be called that of first 
minister of the crown, if such a phrase did not suggest 
all sorts of absurd comparisons with wise and foolish 
men of modern days. He stood on the dividing line 
between two worlds—the great Roman world which was 
passing away and that new world of the Northern in- 
vaders out of which, in due time, arose Karl’s empire, 
feudalism, and the nations of modern Europe. 

The sketch of the life of Cassiodorus which Mr. Hodg- 
kin gives is remarkable for the learning which it dis- 

lays—a scholarship about which there is no parade, 
We believe he has gathered up every important fact con- 
cerning his hero, and there is little doubt but that the 
picture he has given us is correct. On one point we 
differ from him. In our judgment, no manner of excuse 
can be made for one dark action of Cassiodorus’s life. 
We, of course, mean his continuing to serve Theodahad, 
the man who had murdered, or at least encouraged the 
murder of, his royal mistress Amalasuentha. As to that 
lady's real character it is now useless to inquire. Evi- 
dence is wanting, and where women were concerned the 
writers of that time were mostly libellous. As far as we 
can peer into that troubled sea of conflict, murder, and 
perjury, it seems that she was a noble-souled woman, 
with many of the virtues that are attributed to the 
women of her race before the inhabitants of the Eastern 
forest-lands had bowed before the cross. If it were so, 
she is indeed worthy of admiration. None but a woman 
of exceptional character could have lived uncorrupted 
in the strange, fierce world in which her lot was cast. 
If we are to believe Cassiodorus, she spoke Greek, Latin, 
and her own northern tongue with equal fluency. 

Cassiodorus’s letters are in some sort like an anti- 
quary’s note-book ; they contain all sorts of things which 
no one would expect to find there. He was a good 
Christian man, as many of his letters show; but the 
influences of the old religion were around him, He tells 
us that, according to some, Mercury had watched the 
flight of cranes, and turned the shapes their flocks 
assumed into forms expressive of the sounds uttered by 
the human voice. To men of his day the old divinities 
were not mere dreams. When they ceased to be gods 
they did not perish, but became devils. To a dog, we 
are told, we owe the discovery of the purple dye with 
which the imperial robes were tinted. A more important 
matter is the description of some swords sent by the 
King of the Vandals to Theodoric, It would seem that 








down the middle of the blades there were rows of 
enamel, These swords were evidently intended for 
fighting purposes, not for state ceremonial only. The 
Gothic history of Cassiodorus is lost, An abridgment of 
it has, indeed, come down to us, but we may be certain 
that it contains but a very little of that which would 
have interested us in the greater work, It is not, of 
course, impossible, but it is very improbable, that this 
work should ever be discovered, If such a happy chance 
should occur, we believe it will be found to contain 
much valuable information given in a distorted manner. 
Cassiodorus was an observant person, interested in out- 
of-the-way facts, and had none of that contempt for the 
barbarians which has deprived us of so much knowledge 
that it would have been useful for us to possess. 


THe Quarterly Review for April opens with a dis- 
cussion of the ‘Character of Shelley,’ which the writer 
considers that of a “single-minded, one-sided” ideal- 
ist, yet with a “ vein of practical shrewdness” running 
through his idealism, and markedly traceable in ‘ Julian 
and Maddalo,’ where, too, occurs the only ssying of 
Shelley which has passed into a proverb, ‘The Non- 
Jurors’ is an article devoted to a dead past, calling up 
old-world memories of Ken and of Robert Nelson, and 
of Law of the ‘Serious Call.’ The body as a whole, 
however, meets with rather scant friendliness in some of 
the language employed to describe its career. “ Playing 
at single consecrations”” is an unnecessarily harsh ex- 
pression, and implies a doubt which is not warranted by 
Church history. Turning to the seventh article, the 
Maison Plantin at Antwerp is brought once more before 
us, as we remember it at the time of the Rubens cen- 
tenary, in the interesting account of ‘ Christopher 
Plantin, the Antwerp Printer.’ The house where the 
great line of Plantin-Moretus carried on their work and 
their correspondence with the mighty men, and the 
learned men, and the mystics of the day, is in very deed 
one of the most interesting houses in all Antwerp. The 
Plantin printing-press was fitly borne on acar as part of 
the pageantry of the Rubens centenary. 


THE Edinburgh Review for April carries us in thought 
from this country first of all to Russia, to follow in the 
wake of Count Vitzthum, and look upon the Emperor 
Nicholas stamping with his foot, and saying of a society 
which he knew to be undermined,“ Tant que je vivrai on 
ne bougera pas,”’ Thus spoke the man who had quelled 
an incipient rising by ordering the murmuring populace to 
their knees to pray God to pardon their rebellious feel- 
ings, The name of Gino Capponi, flower of the Tuscan 
aristocracy, recalls to us sunny Lung’ Arno and memories 
of the leaders of Liberal thought in France, Germany, 
and Italy, while Italy was as yet toa great extent only 
a geographical expression, and while Lamennais, Lacor- 
daire, and Montalembert, D'Azeglio and Cavour, were in 
their several ways hoping and striving for freedom. 
Capt. Conder’s curiously named ‘Syrian Stone-Lore ’ 
transports us to Palestine, where we find ourselves 
wandering from the oblong synagogue of the days of 
Cyrenius and Pontius Pilate to the stately remains of 
Crusading Church architecture, The seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, whom we ourselves remember at the well- 
known flower-shows in Dean’s Yard, deserves the niche 
which he fills in this number for his deep sympathy with 
the poor—a sympathy which they were quick to note 
and to remember, In the closing article we have a 
strongly written forecast of the various possibilities 
which loom up through the darkness of that sharp strife 
of parties which is in truth a ‘ Contest for the Union.’ 

Tue fifth of the series of articles on ‘The Present 
Position of European Politics,’ now passing through the 
Fortnightly, deals with Italy. To Englishmen the latest 
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paper has special interest, on account of the friendliness 
to this country it ascribes to the Italian people, and for 
the eminently lucid view it affords of the relations, pre- 
sent and prospective, between the Italian Government 
and the Vatican. Under the head ‘ Nature and Books,’ 
Mr, Richard Jefferies gives some eloquent praise of the 
dandelion, Capt, Brinkley describes an extended ‘ Tour 
in Japan,’ Mrs, Lynn Linton concludes her ‘ Woman- 
hood in Old Greece,’ Mr. Wedmore writes on ‘ Modern 
Etching,’ and Prof. Max Miiller on ‘ The Simplicity of 
Language.’—‘ Up to Easter,’ by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
with which the Nineteenth Century opens, is more poli- 
tical than its title indicates. Sir Arthur Otway exposes 
very cleverly some current ‘ Fallacies of the French 
Press.’ Lord Brabazon has some valuable reflections on 
‘Decay of Bodily Strength in Towns’; after which, in 
appropriate juxtaposition, comes a paper, ‘ How to en- 
sure Breathing Spaces.’ The curious expansion of 
* German Life in London’ is thoughtfully treated. Mr. 
Gladstone, dealing with ‘ The Greater Gods of Olympos,’ 
occupies himself with Apollo; and the Duke of Argyll 
sends a temperate reply to recent strictures of Prof. 
Huxley.—Prof. Hales, in Macmilian, writes ably, under 
the title of ‘Three Elizabethan Comedies,’ upon the 
recently discovered ‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus’ and its 
companion plays, ‘A Child of Science,’ by Mr, Julian 
Sturgis, isan amusing skit in guise of a story. ‘ Way- 
faring in Dauphiné’ is readable—Noticeable in the 
Century are the long papers on Egypt, entitled ‘ Finding 
Pharaoh’ and ‘ Pharaoh and his Daughter.” The illus- 
trations to these important papers, principally taken 
from the works of M. Prisse d’Avennes, the discoverer 
of the Papyrus Prisse, have singular interest, ‘ Among 
the Apaches’ and the continuation of ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln’ are both valuable; and so, though it appears in 
the Publisher’s Department, is the illustrated account of 
the Canadian Pacitic Railway.—Under the title of ‘ The 
Original of Sir John Falstaff,’ Mr, W. J. Fitzpatrick 
contributes to the Gentleman’s some useful and inter- 
esting conclusions with regard to the fat knight and his 
surroundings. ‘ Parliament Hill and its Associations,’ by 
Mr. J. W. Hale, M.A,, appeals directly to our readers. 
Mr. Buxton Forman writes on ‘ The Hermit of Marlow,’ 
and Major-General Macmahon on ‘ Woman's Rights in 
Burma,’ —' Some London Citizens and their Monuments,’ 
which appears in the Hnglish Jllustrated, has a more 
antiquarian flavour than usually characterizes the con- 
tents of that excellent magazine. Gay's ‘Journey to 
Exeter’ and ‘An Unknown Country’ are both con- 
tinued. Mr. Basil Field's ‘ Stray Lines from an Angler's 
Pocket-Book’ contains some curious facts in natural 
history.—The CornAdll supplies an excellent paper by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen on ‘ The Study of English Literature,’ 
dealing much with Pope, Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, &c., 
and giving some admirable advice to readers, ‘From a 
Diary of 1806’ gives some interesting particulars con- 
cerning Gibraltar and the war with France and Spain, 
and is every way interesting.—By permission of Lord 
Wentworth, Murray's gives a striking poem by Lord 
Byron, entitled ‘ Calvary.’ ‘ Infant Railroads’ is curious, 
as showing how remote now seems a world the majority 
of our: eo lers must have known. ‘ Unromantic Naples’ 
and ‘ Bu.ma’s Ruby Mines’ are both readable—Mr, 
Grant Allen writes brightly in Longman’s on *‘ Among 
the “ Thousand Islands.”"’ The Kev. Hugh Bennett 
preserves some eminently interesting ‘Traditions of 
Needwood Forest.’ Mr. Andrew Lang is entertaining in 
* At the Sign of the Ship.'—In the ‘ Chronicles of Scot- 
tish Counties,’ All the Year Round, of which two 
numbers reach us, deals with Inverness and Bass and 
Cromarty, and with Sutherland and Caithness and 
Argyll, Three out of four parte of ‘The Folk-lore 
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of Marriage’ have also appeared.—Walford’s Anti. 


quarian reviews the Villon Society's translation of the 
* Decameron ’ and gives the first part of ‘ The House of 
Aldus’ and an interesting paper on ‘ Bookselling in 
Little Britain.’ 

Mr. Hamitton’s 


Parodies, Part XLII. contains 


| parodies of Mr. Gilbert's comic operas, 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held at the Society's rooms, 21, Delahay 
Street, S.W., on Wednesday, April 27, Sir Patrick de 
Colquhoun, LL.D., Q.C., was re-elected president; Mr, 
J. Haynes, J.P., treasurer; Mr. T. R. Gill, M.R.A.S,, 
librarian ; Mr. E, Gilbert Highton, M.A., secretary; and 
Mr, C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., foreign secretary. In 
the course of his report, the foreign secretary drew atten- 
tion to the recent action of Messrs. Anson Randolph, of 
New York, the publishers of the American edition of 
Bishop Hannington’s ‘ Life,’ in spontaneously recognizing 
the rights of the English author, and he also remarked 
upon the revival of Plautus on the Italian stage, in ver- 
nacular versions, at Rome, Turin, and elsewhere, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Marr’s Nest.— Mr. Georce Nosie asks for an 
explanation of this phrase, The question was asked 
3 8. ix. 196, and remains unanswered. That a nest 
in which a brooding mare sat upon her eggs would be 
a marvel is obvious, It would be interesting to know 
when the phrase originated, 

Possrssors of vol, ii. of the Seventh Series will do well 
to add in the index, after the word “ Henchman,” the 
further reference, 469. 

A. H. Cristie (“ A Hunchback styled ‘ My Lord’”). 
—Grose states that in the ‘ British Apollo’ it is said that 
the name was given in consequence of several hunch- 
backs having been made peers by Richard III., and 
adds it is more probably derived from Greek Aopdog= 
crooked, See 1" 8, vi, 102, 

R. F, C. wishes to be directed to works refuting the 
so-called science of astrology. 

Turo. T. Tayitor.— 

Between the stirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I askt, mercy I found 
is quoted in Camden's ‘ Remaines,’ 1636, p, 392, as made 
by “a good friend" of the author. It is a free render- 
ing of the phrase of St. Augustine, “ Misericordia Domini 
inter pontem et fontem.” See 4t 8, viii, 559. 

Cornicenpum.—P, 360, col, 1, 1. 1, for “‘ Heath,” read 
Huth. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








